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columns must sign their name, not 
r publication, but as a guarantee ot 
otherwise they will be consigned to the 
t. All matter intended for publication 
itten on note size paper, with ink, and 

1e side, 
ence from practical farmers, giving the 
their experience, is. solicited. Letters 
e signed with the writer’s realname, in full, 
Will be printed or not, as the writer may 


LOUGHMAN offers great advantages to adver- 
.. Its circulation is large and among the most 
e and intelligent portion of the community, 


is second-class mail matter, 


Hgricultural. 


Continuous Stabling. 

wh year we see in agricultural papers 
thers articles from farmers declaring 
the cow in winter needs to have more 
ss of each day in the barnyard to exer- 
sto drink, and to get fresh air, for the 
t of her health. We do not believe it, 
igh we never were so situated as to 
our cows in the barn all winter. That 
e never had water in the barn, and thus 
i/ it much easier to let them out twice a 
te drink at the trough, while we cleaned 
the stables and spread fresh bedding 
jearth or plaster as an absorbent. Un- 
tunately, too, the barns in which we had 
iust experience were built so long ago 
that the builders sought to economize room 
iaking the stables so narrow that one 
i scarcely work behind the cattle, es- 
cally large oxen, and must turn them 

to clean up behind them. 
\et many times we have carried water 
»the barn for them when the yards were 
d with snow drifts or so covered with 
-that that we feared they would slip and 
erhaps break a leg or strain themselves. 
\Ve felt very sure when we had to do that 
ows drank much more water than 
vhen they went to the trough. 
small task to pump aud carry water for 
irom fifteen to twenty-five thirsty cattle. 


It is no} 


‘ut we felt sure that in no other way could | 


ve so well maintain that steady flow of 
uilk which is important if one hasa certain 
set of customers to supply every day. And 
t seemed better than putting water in the 
WK Cans, 

We did not see that they suffered for lack 
{exercise during the days or weeks that 
we kept them in the stable. John Gould, 
the veteran dairy authority, says that a cow 
will get all the exercise she needs from 
Thanksgiving to Easter by chewing her cud. 
However that may be, we used to think 
when we saw them come in from the yard, 


after drinking cold water at the trough, and 
stand shivering like a fever-and-ague pa- 
tient for a half-hour, that they were getting 
tuo much exercise. They exereised away 


the milk that our customers needed. 

But weread of and have seen some herds 
that are not let out all during the winter, 
having the water at the stalls, either to 
drink when they so desired or turned on for 
them at stated intervals. We like the last 


plan best, as the water does not get stale or | 
at nthe ae : | pecially those that have a skin as thick: | 


tilled with dust from the rough fodder. Ex- 


periments have been made which showed | 
no gain in milk production from having | 


Water constantly on hand. 

Someof those herds have not only kept 
the same cows thus tied up year after year 
le winter, and have kept them healthy 
ind in good condition, but have raised 
su . vigorous calves from: them, and may 
be now having the fourth or fifth gener- 
Atl ‘kept and so raised from calfhood 
{ have had no more and perhaps 
ess disease among them than those 
‘lat have been given fresh air and 
out of doors every day. Those who 
ul to do with that dread disease, the 
losis, have not reported that they 
more prevalent or more severe 
ie herds that have been kept con- 
stabled than among those that were 
day, and in some test cases sus- 
iimals have recovered to all appear- 
on for isolation from the rest of the 
were placed in a separate warm 

( kept indvors all winter. 
herds were not given wide box 
vhich to exercise, but confined by 
is or Chains, and got little more ex- 


‘iin was possible by side stepping, | 
The owners of | 


‘n and getting up. 
ils feel it necessary to economize 
* room almost as much as the poorer 
with small barns, though they 
a little more space behind and be 
° animals than was allowed in the 
oned barns, 


‘s easy to let the air in where they 
' so out and seek for it, and it is 
er to regulate the quantity and its 

ve inside than outside. A north- 
‘as more fresh air than we feel to 
‘© days, and those are the days 
vems more important to keep the 
out than tolet it in. But simple 
"\pensive ventilating arrangements 
‘econe to admit fresh air and carry 
‘Ld 


iene ‘he temperature or letting any cold 


milly ‘1d orlie down, the latter being most 
perature is the lowest 

le re 
bred ta 3 ‘) COW orone of the dairy type, 
ye ae ‘ave thin skin and fed soas to have 
light ¢ 
to Cold y 


‘ve in fresh airzfor man or beast, | they occupy than the siding and painted 


air and odors without greatly | 


Aistesccdee | With grains at present prices, there is no 
‘ter directly upon the animals as | 


"y,to avoid, as it is then the animal | 


ot of fine, soft hair, is as sensitive | the barnyard. It protects from accidents 
““urally as a healthy child that has | which may occur when one animal is quar- 
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been accustomed to be well clad and well | relsome or tyrannical over weaker ones, and 
sheltered, and while she may have vitality | if the arrangements are such that they must 
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enough te throw off its effects without be let out to drink, make the hours of outing 
om injury, it must and does reduce her | as brief as possible, letting out a few at a creamery or cheese factory, and do the best 
capacity for production of both milk and | time, seeing that all have a chance to get to! possible in the production and sale of milk. 


butter fat, and it also creates the necessity 
for more food to keep up the natural heat of 
the system. ‘To use the concentrated heat- 
ing foods to warm the animal, while the 
winds of winter are allowed to chill her, is 
burning up corn as fuel ina more wasteful 
way than the Kansas farmers did when 


they put it in their stoves as costing less | 


than coal. 
Perhaps there is a happy medium between 
an enforced exposure each day to the outside 


temperature in winter, and an enforced con- | butter sales this week to justify any change | 


finement for six months, and we used to 
think that if we had a stable with the 
modern improvements that aliowed us to 
feed and water in the stables each time, and 
to care for the animals at comfortable tem- 


| let out. 


eee 


An Object Lesson in Dairying. 
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circumstances are such that no change for 
the better can be made, then it would seem 
| to be much*more profitable to patronize a 





| the trough before they are put in and others | But in a majority of cases with better 


| management there must be a corresponding 
| improvemegt in the work done. 

| Farther “diong we find that there are 
| imitations ”? dull at 13) to 155 cents, not 


Here are the quotations for butter for) yery good imitations it must be, and 
| Nov. 30, as given in the AMERICAN CULTI- ’ 


VATOR of Boston, Mass., one of our most | jadles must be a mixture of the various poor 


yg ladles.”’ @- little lower in price. These 


| reliable market reporting agricultural jour- | grades that it is very desirable to get into 


nals: 


| gOme shape br under some gnyise that. will 


| “* There have been scarcely enough of | enable the manipulator to get rid of it. 


What is known as “ renovated butter ’’ 


‘in market prices, yet it seems to be .a Itttle. sells for better prices than either of the 


are offered at 233 cents. 


} easier to get 24 cents for best creamery than | other two kinds last mentioned, but the 
it was a week ago, and only large ash tubs | term “‘ renovated ” implies that it is an in- 
Best marks’ of ; ferior grade in some manner “* made over ”’ 
Eastern are 22 to 23 cents, and ‘fair to good | to represent something better. 


perature for them and ourselves, we would | at 18 to 21 cents. Northern and Western; Now as will be seen there must be a con- 


3 


| inteliigently the subject dwelt upon by the 
speakers. 

| To an outsider the college here furnishes 
an element of interest in our town, and with- 
out it the villageand town would doubtless 
lose much of success and prestige which it 
now enjoys. Ex-President Carter’s succes- 
sor has not yet been chosen, though more 
than three months have passed since his 
retirement. The village itself is growing at 
a healthy rate, and a project to erect a new 
hotel costing one-half a million dollars is 
being considered by a Saratoga (N. Y.) syn- 
dicate. 

Farm produce brings good prices, but this 
is somewhat counteracted by the high prices 
of all kinds of food stuffs, meal being $1.50 
per hundredweight, gluten $2 per 125 
pounds and bran $1.40 per hundredweight. 

The milk dealers’ association at North 
Adams, whick takes a large part of its com- 
modity from thts town, yet keeps the whole- 
sale prices at three cents, while the milk 
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still let them out when the sun shone brightly | 


and the air outside was above the freezing | 


point, or even if a little below it,if there was 
not a wind to make it felt too severely. 
But we have noticed that those who tried 
that plan svon made their days outside 
less frequent and shorter. They did not 
find the cows taking the exercise they were 
thought toneed. They would lie down in 
the sun, but as often upon cold, damp 
ground as elsewhere, and there were cases 
of colds, garget, milk fever or abortion as a 
result. It is not until the genial spring 
days, when the grass begins to start, that 
the cattle manifest much desire to take ex- 
ercise, or even that the sheep and lambs 
begin to gambol and play. Before that time 
they march out as quietly as if going toa 
day’s labor, and though they may travel 
steadily all day, it is not with the air of 
| greatly enjoying it. 

Of course the cows of beef breeds, and es- 


with hair almost as thick and long as that 
of the buffaloes that once roamed our plains, 





may endure much more of cold and wind 


than the dairy cow. The Polar bear prefers | 


his bed on a cake of ice to a feather bed, and | 
the St. Bernard dog would rather lie in a | 
snowbank than by the stove oron the straw, | 


firsts axe 22 to 28 cents, and sec- 
onds 17 to 20 cents. June creamery in 
storage soid very well, as shown by the 
quantity taken out last week, but extra sells 
at 21 to 214 cents, and fair to good 18 to 20 
cents. Boxes and prints in fair demand at 
244 cents for extra Northern creamery and 
24 cents for extra Western. Extra dairy is 
22 cents, and fair to good 16 to 20 cents. 
Dairy in tubs, Vermont extra 20 cents, and 
New York 19 cents, firsts 17 to 18 cents, sec- 
onds 15 to 16 cents, and thirds 12 to 14 cents. 
Imitations dull at 134 to 154 cents, and so 
are ladles at 134 to 144 cents. Rencvated 
choice in fair demand at 18 to 19 cents, but 
common to good dull at 14 to 17 cents.” 

This was for ‘Thanksgiving week, when 
there is not usually as.much activity in the 
butter market as there is at some other 
times of the year, yet the general tone was 
considered good. 

The object of this article is not so much 
to show the general tone of the market as 
the great difference in prices arising from 
the difference in quality of the products 
offered for sale, and the large number of 
classes or grades into which the butter is 
divided. 

The reader should study the figures in the 
above report carefully, and note the different 


but we think the dairy breeds of cattle have | qualities of but.er they represent. 


little liking for cold weather. | 
| 


The one thing that we think quite as im- 
portant to them as either fresh air or exer- | 
cise is that of which they are most fre- 
quently deprived in the old-fashioned 
stables of those who believe in having them 
out of doors during the day, and it may be 
that it is so necessary to their well being 
that a few hours outing may do them good | 
enough to counterbalance the injury done by 
being out in the cold. 

Sunlight is as necessary to the thrifty and | 
healthy growth of animals as of plants. 
Every stable or place where they are kept | 
should be well lighted upon the south side, | 
not only by having plenty of glass, but that 
glass kept clean enough to allow the sua to 
penetrate it freely. We have seen glass so 
opaque with cobwebs and dirt as to admit 
only enough light to allow one to grope his 
way about in semi-darkness. The “ dim re- 
ligious light” of the ancient and some 
modern churches, is not good enough for a 
barn. We do not care for biue glass or 
other stained glass, but want a clear, clean, 
transparent glass, that will let in the full 
rays of the sun.’ Even double sashes of 
glass now cost but little more for the space 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


clapboards, or a single sash with a curtain 
to shut out the cold at night. 

Not every one can afford new barns with 
the modern jmprovements, but many old 
ones could be so changed at small expense 
as to make the stables much warmer and 
lighter, and when this is done they will be 
found a better place for dairy cows than the 
barnyard, when the temperature is below 
freezing, or when there is a cold wind or 
rain. 


better economy than to keep the cattle in 
comfortably warm stables. It saves food, 
and stimulates better milk production. With 
| sunlight and pure air it prevents diseases, 
| and for young and growing stock it gives a 
| thrifty growth that cannot be obtained in 





From the highest price quoted for cream- 
ery prints, 245 cents a pound, down to No. 3 
dairy, twelve cents, there is, as will be seen, 


| a difference of 125 cents, or call it one hun- 


dred per cent. And it will usually be found 
that the higher priced sells the most readily, 
while the lowest on the list is but little 


| wanted. ; 
It will be seen that creamery butter is | 


quoted two and one-half cents a pound 
higher than the best dairy. This is proba- 
bly as it averages, but of course there are 
dairies that bring as much or more than the 
average creamery. 

Allowing that the two and one-half cents 
per pound of creamery would pay for manu- 
facturing, then the patrons would be get- 
ting, other things being equal, the same 
price for the butter made from this milk as 
when made upon the farm, and so sould at 
best quotations for dairy, but tnis could not 
at all times be done. 

Of course there is more of unitormity in 
creamery than in dairy butter, there being 
with the first but comparatively a small 
amount that sells at low prices. With the 
dairy it is different, and this naturally fol- 
lows from the greater number of makers 
as compared with the creameries. 

With the dairy there is a gradation from 
the highest at twenty-two cents per pound 
to the lowest at twelve cents. 

Now for illustration: if the best at 
twenty to twenty-two cents affords a fair 
margin of profit, the fair to good at sixteen 
to twenty might not much more than rep- 
resent the cost of production, while the 
poorest qualities from twelve to fourteen 
must be made at a loss. 

What proportion there is in these three 
classes, first, second and third, it would be 
interesting to know, but it is quite possible 
there would be the most in the second class. 
There is something wrong in the manage- 
ment of dairies where the product is of 
these lower grades. This should not be so, 
or at least to so great an extent. No farmer 
or dairyman can afford to follow up a sys- 
tem that produces no better results. If 


| notwithstanding. 


siderable amount of this inferior butter of 
all grades and kinds put on the market or 
fixed up after it gets there. It is safe to say 
that the larger part of this is not wanted by 
the dealers, and that it is adrag on the mar- 
ket from which most would be relieved. 

It would seem that froma careful study 
of these figures some useful lessons in dairy- 
ing might be learned; that if this business 
is to be pursued at all it should be in a thor- 


ough, systematic manner, in such a way ; 


that the operator may be assured at least a 
fair price for his product, and not be obliged 
to follow it at a loss, as too many are now 
doing. E. R. TOWLE. 


Vermont. 
a ee 


Massachusetts Farm Notes. 


Our farmers are filling their ice houses, 
drawing the year’s supply of wood and do- 
ing such other work as is incident to the 
season of midwinter in the country. ‘‘ Al- 
ways enough to do on the farm” is a 
trite response to many of our village and 
city cousins who imagine the exact reverse. 

They yet retain the inherited impression 
that winter on the farmisa sort of ‘ go-as- 
you-please ’’ season, when the village farmer 
does little besides ‘‘ chores,’”’ has few cares, 
still less responsibility, and gives up a large 
portion of the time to mere animal ease and 
enjoyment. While this is unfortunately true 
in some cases, it is safe to say the majority, 
who have higher-ideals and ambitions, aud 
who have better conception of the value and 
dignity of work and labor, is growing larger 
every year, reports of abandoned farms 
throughout New England to the contrary 





The “ good old times,’’ when the principal 
recreation, in the winter time, was commonly 
calling on neighbors, sitting by the old- 
fashioned stove or fireplace, over a mug of 
cider, with pipes and tobacco galore, a coun- 
try newspaper once a week and discursive 
remarks as to weather forecasts, the price 
of pork, and, once in a while, tackling such 
an abstract question as to whether ‘‘ book 
farmin’ amounts to shucks,” are about gone, 
fast being succeeded by the ‘‘ good new 
times.” 

After all, pictures of the old times are 
not to be despised or ridiculed. There 
were as close, if not closer friendships, as 
good, if not better brotherly feeling than 
exists in these times of hurry, competition 
and rivalry meident to our high pressure 
and more strenuous life. Contrasts stand 
out in bold relief and are unavoidable, but 
an undercurrent of toleration, charity and 
wisdom from experience pervades all 
things. : 

This town is no exception to the rule of 
progress noticeable more or less through our 


Commonwealth. We are becoming better 
farmers, better dairymen and better citizens. 
“‘ Book farming ”’ (if that term may be used 
in relation to hints, ‘suggestions and prac- 
tical experiences given in our agricultural 
papers) is no longer treated lightly, and 
such publications have a greater circulation 
and.are much more carefully read than they 
were only a few years ago. 

Whether to these agencies may be attrib- 
uted the decline of attendance and interest 
in farmers’ institutes held every year, here, 
is the question. At any rate, interest is 
much alive here, and those who as a matter 
of principle or conscience attend the meet- 
ings, are usually quite competent to discuss 








is delivered to customers at six cents 
per quart. Butter is twenty-five to thirty 
cents, eggs forty to forty-five cents. There 
has been a slight fall in the price of 
potatoes, about $1 per bushel being the 
present average. Six new silos were erected 
in town the past year. The meat-inspection 
law is generally unpopular both here and 
in North Adams, and this may take form 


in a strong petition to amend or entirely 
abolish it. L. J. GARDNER. 
Williamstown, Mass. 
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American Merinos. 
The present season promises much for 
the wool owner and for the grower, too, if 
he does not sacrifice his product to the mar- 





ketman. Wool is in good demand, and | 


prices are likely to be well maintained. 
Once more it will be demonstrated that the 
American Merino sheep is one of the most 
profitable breeds that can be raised in this 
country. The American Merino for wool 
cannot be surpassed for the American 
farmer, provided he uses care and intelli- 
gence in breeding and handling his flock. 
There is a great difference in this breed. 
The individuals run all the way from the poor 
scrubs up to the finest pedigreed animals. | 
Consequentl y it is more necessary than usual 
in selecting stock to see that the individuals 
represent the highest of the breed. The 
ideal, well-bred American Merino is of ap- 
proved pedigree, with strong individuality, 
with the body well set and strong, and with 
all parts covered with a thick, heavy, even 
fleece of good length of staple. The under 
tleece should particularly show fine quality 
and uniform growth. The fleece should 
show afair amount of oil, but not sufficient | 
to make it unpleasant to the touch. The | 





be less robust and sturdy than another, for | 
the vil is produced in quantities at the ani- | 
mal’s expense of general health. 

American Merinos with these qualities 
well emphasized should form the foundation | 
for a good flock. Then with them one has | 
but to show fair intelligence in feeding and | 
in keeping up the breed by the selection of | 
good rams. The ewes of this breed when | 
raised for wool should not average more | 
than 100 to 125 pounds apiece. Heavier 
ewes are not apt to produce as good asupply | 
of wool. The rams should not average more | 
than 150 to 175 pounds. High feeding of | 
rich food may fatten either up, so that they | 
will run heavier, but a good deal of the 
food will go to producing extra quantities of | 
unnecessary oil. This is undesirable from 
any point of view. When it happens, re- 
duce the richness 0 the food, and in select- 
ing ewes for future breeding, discriminate | 
g ainst those which show this inclination. | 

With such sheep on hand and properly 
kept, the yield of wool should average from | 
eighteen totwenty-four pounds for the ewes, 
and from twenty-eight to thirty-five pounds | 
for the rams. This average can easily be | 
kept up from year to year, and if the wool | 
is good, long staple it will net a good profit 
from each animal. Good wou] is always the 
most profitable, and particularly so in Merino | 
wool. Prices for this are very irregular. 
showing a wide range in valuation. The | 
poorest brings such small returns that there | 
is very little profit, but the highest makes | 
success inevitable. E. P. SMITH. 

Ohio. | 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


‘* The use of insecticides and fungicides,’”’ 
said Dr. H. W. Wiley, the chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of 
Agriculture, ‘‘ has become almost i:dispen- 
sable to the farmer and fruit grower through- 
out the wholecountry. Immense quantities 
are placed upon the market, and, without 
loubt, the greater part of them meet the 
claims of the manufacturers, but many of 
them are more or less fraudulent. 

‘* The department. has undertaken a some- 
what elaborate study of the insecticides 
found: in the American market, with the 
object, not to interfere with a legitimate 
business, but to acquaint merchants, as well 
as purchasers, with the real character of the 
goods in which they deal. 

** Paris green is the most important in- 
secticide now on the market,and this article, 
if perfectly pure chemically, is composed 

| of three substances,—arsenious acid, acetic 
acid and oxide of copper. But because of 
faulty methods of manufacture, and also 
| because arsenious acid is cheaper than the 
other constituents, large amounts of this 
substance are sometimes present in Paris 
green, with the result that great damage is 
| done to the foliage by scorehing. Another 
method of adulterating Paris greenis by the 
addition of gypsum, which is absolutely 
worthless, and only adds weight. Glauber 
salts is also used as an adulterant, but it 
will do no harm save to weaken the com- 
pound. 
* An insecticide of extensive sale is ‘ Bug 
| Death.’ According to some Maine experi- 
ments, it was found that when applied to 
| potato vines according to directions—forty 
pounds per acre—this compound will do very 

little good, while even at the rate of 180 

pounds to the acre it is but slightly effec- 
| tive. 

‘** Theso-cailed‘ Dry Bordeaux Mixture ’ 
represents an attempt to supply the ready 
mixed Bordeaux Mixture, but such an at- 
tempt can hardly be successful, owing to 
chemical actions preventing the proper as- 
similation of the constituents. 

“In view of these facts,” continued Dr. 
Wiley,” it would be well for the public to be 
very sure of the composition and value of 
any such compound before purchasing. The 
Bureau of Chemistry will make analyses of 
samples of: insecticides and fungicides pur- 
‘chased by farmers and others, using such 

bodies, if -instructions for securing and for- 

warding these samples are obtained from 
| this Bureau.”’ 


| ‘There is now in press at the Department 
of Agriculture another Farmers’ Bulletin 
| (No. 143) which will, it is believed, be very 
/ much in demand by those who are constant 
readers of these popular publications. Its 
| title is ‘*Confirmation of Beef and Dairy 
| Cattle.” 
| ‘* The selection of animals best suited for 
their intended use is of great importance to 
| feeders and dairymen; and it is even more 
| important to breeders of animals of either 
| class,’”’ says Dr. D. E. Salmon, Chief of the 
| Bureau of Animal Industry, in submitting 
this report for publication. ‘‘ That the char- 
| acter of the animal is indicated by its visible 
| and tangible qualities is a general rule which 
| has comparatively few exceptions. The 
| importance. therefore, of being able to 
judge cattle by sight and touch is apparent. 
| By means of diagrams, descriptions and 
| suitable illustrations embodied in this 
paper, there is enough information neces- 
sary, it is believed, to enable the stock 
feeder, the breeder, the farmer or the 
dairyman to become a competent judge.’’ 


The New Hampshire Experiment Sta- 
tion has made some tests with methods of 
starting tomato plants. In one test, the 
plants were transplanted into small boxes, 
so arranged that the bottom could be easily 
removed and the dirt allowed to slip out, 
and in the other they were transplanted into 
four-inch pots. When the pots were used, 
the plants matured and bore fruit earlier 
than the plants in the first experiment. The 
station notes that ‘‘ while the pot system 
takes more time and occupies more space, 
yet from the experiments made, it surely 
pays.” 

Another experiment made showed that 
the kind of soil in which the tomatoes were 
planted seemed to have an effect on the 
/amount of rot produced. Where the soil 
was inclined to dry out, the rot was more 





animai which has very oily fleece is apt to prevalent, while on a loamy, moist soil 


there was very little rot. 


A correspondent of the Dundee (Scotland ) 
Advertiser has recently made a tour of this 
country, and concludes that the agricultural 
possibilities of America are almost bound- 
less. Hesaysin a recent issue of his paper: 

“But what of the hopes one sometimes 
hears expressed by hard-pressed farmers at 
home (in Scotland) that America will soon 
reach that stage when the whole prodice of 
her acres will be required to feed her own 
coming population? One short week’s rail- 
way traveling in America would shat‘er the 
most ardent of them.’ 


A report received at the Department of 
Agriculture notes the construction. of a de- 
vice which will, no doubt, be very useful to 
gardeners. The machine 1s designed to de- 
stroy weeds in drives and walks by means 
of direct heat of burning fuel brought to 
bear on the surface of the walk, charring 
and killing all weeds, grasses and fallen 
seeds. It consists mainly of an enclosed fire 
box for holding burning coke and a drum 
containing a fan for creating a draft. When 
drawn over the ground and allowed to 
stand still fora few seconds, it is said to be 
very efficient, and todo away with the ex- 
pensive work of hoeing drives, paths, or the 
use of arsenical poisons, hot air, salt and 
like destroyers. Evhay 

The Department of Agriculture reports at 
least seven million copies of farmers’ bulle- 
tins will have to be printed this year to 
meet the demand. This class of publica- 
tions has become quite popular with farm- 
ers. Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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Horicultural. 


About the Brown-Taill Moth. 


A. H. Kirkland, M. S., of Boston, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Massachusetts Horti 
cultural Society, spoke on a pest that has 
been causing more or less trouble in these 
parts of late—‘t The Brown-Tail Moth in 
Massachusetts.”’ 

He said: 

Some of the most difficult problems in the 
economic entomology of the present day re- 
sult from the importation of foreign insect 
pests. The San Jose scale, elm-leaf beetle 
and gypsy moth are illustrations only too 
familiar. Such pests usually arrive unat- 
tended by the parasites or other natural 
enemies which control their increase in 
their native region, and in a new environ- 
ment cause severe and widespread injury. 
The advantages offered by Massachusetts as 
a place of residence must be well under- 
stood by the insect fauna of other lands, for 
this Commonwealth certainly has received a 
full qaota of foreign insect visitors. To the 
ever-lengthening list there has Deen added 
recently the brown-tail moth, a pest of the 
first magnitude at home. 

It is, indeed, a strange fatality that an- 
other European insect, closely related to 
the gypsy moth by habit and structure, 
should become accidentally imported to the 
same locality to which thirty years before 
a misguided scientist brought the gypsy 
moth. It would secm that the world is 
large enough to give vach of these pests a 
separate ‘“ sphere of influence.” That they 
were both transported across the Atlantic 
to the same locality by totally dissimilar 
agencies must stand as one of the remark- 
able entomological events of the century 
just closed. However, the pest is with us 
and in tremendous numbers. | In five years’ 
time it has spreadfrom Somerville to Scit- 
uate, Brockton, Hudson and even Kittery, 
Me. Knowing the habits of the moth, it is 
fair to assume that a large part of the 
region lying betwee these points and the 
sea is generally infested. 

The speaker described in detail the habits 
of the parent brown-tail moth, which flies 
by night, and lays 250 or more eggs on the 
under surface of the leaves of pear and 
other trees. The eggs are laidin July and 
hatch in August. The young caterpillars 
feed fora little while and then spin up in 
webs at the tips of the twigs. These webs 
are conspicuous objects at present through- 
out the metropolitan district. When the 
caterpillars emerge from their webs in the 
spring they destroy the foliage, and worse 
yet, produce an indescribable irritation 
whenever they come in contact with human 
flesh. 

The history of the moth in Europe was 
briefly reviewed, the first authentic record 
of its damages dating back to the early part 
of the sixteenth century, when the procur- 
eur-general of the province of Dauphiny is- 
sued an injunction against them in an at- 
tempt to stop their ravages. 

Another interesting record of damage by 
the moth was that of the famous outbreak 
of 1782, when in some parts of England 
these caterpillars were so abundant as to 
cause a panic, and public prayers for relief 
were offered in the principal churches of 


London. 
The speaker reviewed the history of the 


brown-tailed moth in Massachusetts, and 
gave in detail evidence showing that it was 
probably imported accidentally to Somerville 
on foreign rose bushes. The work of con- 
trolling the moth was successfully carried on 
fortwo years by the State Board of Agri- 
culture, so faras keeping down outbreaks 
of the insect was concerned. Since the 
cessation of this work in the winter of 
1899-1900 the insect has had full chance to 
spread, and now occurs throughout an area 
of at least 1200 square miles. The present 
abundance of this insect throughout the 
metropolitan district, Mr. Kirkland said, is 
a matter of grave importance. In Somer- 
ville, Cambridge, Arlington, Medford, 
Malden, Lynn and elsewhere there are 
enough hibernating brown-tail moths to cause 
widespread damage and affliction next sum- 
mer. The noted pear orchards of Revere 
are thoroughly infested. There areso many 
webs in certain Belmont apple orchards that 
one might well believe that for some mys- 
terious reason a part of the foliage did not 
drop last fall, but remained dead upon the 
trees. There is hardly a pear tree within a 
five-mile radius of Somerville but what is 
generally infested, while street elms, maples 
and lindens all bear the webs of the hiber- 
nating insects. While the alarmist or pes- 
simist may be unpopular, the writer holds 
that there are good grounds in this case for 
believing that we shall witness a most serious 
outbreak of this insect next summer unless 
far-reaching remedial measures are adopted. 

The natural enemies of the moth were 
described by the speaker in detail, but these 
he said as yet have not proved sufficient to 
check its increase. ‘Relief can only be ob- 
tained by a thorough application of pre- 
ventive or remedial measures. Of these the 
destruction of the webs in the winter is the 
preventive par excellence. For five months 
of the year the caterpillars are assembled 
within their conspicuous webs at the tips of 
the twigs, which may be cut off and burned 
with a minimum of effort and expense. So 
simple and effective is this preventive work 
that in France it is made obligatory on all 
owners or tenants of estates. 

The implements needed are a ladder and a 
Water’s pruner or other long-handled prun- 
ing device. Thus equipped an active man 
can easily cut off and burn a large number 
of webs in a day. It is important that 
every web should be burned, for personal 
investigation showed that upwards of ten 
per cent. of the larve emerge frcm webs 
lying on the ground through the winter. 
In the winter of 1899-1900 the gypsey moth 
employees destroyed nearly one million of 
these webs on fruit and shade trees at an 
average cost of about one cent each. 

Where fruit trees only are treated the 
cost would be much less. Experience shows 
that to freea locality from the caterpillars 














































































































































Get the Most 
Out of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach 
is weak. A weak stomach does not di- 
gest all that is ordinarily taken into it. 
It gets tired easily, and what it fails to 
digest is wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach 
are uneasiness after eating, fits of ner- 
vous headache, and disagreeable belch- 
ing. 

“JT have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at 
different times for stomach troubles, and a 
run down condition of the system, and have 
been greatly benefited by its use. I would 
not be without it in my family. I am trou- 
bled especially in summer with weak stom- 
ach and nausea and find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
invaluable.” E. B. Hickman, W.Chester, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Strengthen and tone the stomach and 
the whole digestive system. 


fancy $5 to $6a box. California grape fruit 
good to choice $2.75 to $3.50. Navel oranges 
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all webs within a distance of three hundred 
feet should be destroyed. This indicates 
the great advantage and need of co-operation | 
among owners of infested estates, for it 
will profit the individual but little to clear 
his trees if this operation is neglected by 
his neighbors. 

In elusing Mr. Kirkland said: Systematic 
work over large areas is necessary if this | 
pest is to be controlled. That such a result | 
is possible is shown by the success attend- 
ing the work carried out by the gypsy moth | 
committee during the years 1898-99, when | 
damage by the brown-tail moth was kept at | 
aminimum. How to best deal with it now | 


organization aud the machinery by which 
oughly and systematically accomplished. 


nuisance and a menace to health, cannot be 
doubted. Its injuries to property and per- 
sons constitute a direct tax upon the co’- 
munity. Why should not the municipality 
take charge of the work of destroying it, 
meeting the expense from the public treus- 
ury? It would seem that, if a pest of this 
kind is repressed and kept confined to one 
part of a municipality, all the property 
owners benefit thereby. and can well afford 
to pay a slightly increased tax as a premium 
for immunity from loss. 

This problem soon will be one of the live 
questions of the day in this State. In the 
meantime we can at least keep our own 
trees clear of the moth, help our neighbors 
by information.and advice, and aid every 
promising endeavor to secure a thorough 
control of this imported pest. 





| 25 cents for, but it is hard to find any buyers 
| willing to pay over 24 cents. 


is aproblem agitating many cities and towns. | 
Municipal control] seems to offer the greatest | 
promise of success at present. A co-vpera- | 
tive effort of all property owners cannot be | 
obtained. Individual work is desultory and | 
seldom thorough. The municipality has the | 


the work of web destruction can be thor- ; 


That the moth is a pest, even a public | 





Potash and Nitrogen. 


INDIAN CORN. 


Kindly loaned by the Rhode Islané Agricultural Experiment Station, Kingston, R. I. 


Butter Market. 


There have been but moderate receipts of 
fresh creamery butter, but the demand has 
been light, and much of the new stock is not 
quite up to the standard. ‘There are dealers 
who talk of lots that they must have 245 or 


The best 
marks of Eastern are 22 to 23 cents, and fair 





| togood 18 to 21 cents. Northern and West- ; 


ern firsts are 22 to 23 cents, and seconds 16 | 
to 20 cents. June extra from cold storage 
mostly 20 to 21 cents, with some lots at 
18 to. 19 cents and a few choice marks 
22 cents. Boxes and prints are quiet with 
moderate’ demand. Northern’ creamery 
244 cents, extra dairy 22 to 23 cents and 
common to good 16 to 20 cents. Dairy in 
tubs, extra Vermont 21 cents and New York | 
20 cents, firsts 18 to 19 cents, and seconds 15 | 
to17 cents Extra imitation at 17 cents, 
firsts at 14 to i6 cents. Ladles dull at 15 to 
15 cents. A moderate demand for choice | 
renovated at 18 to 19 cents, but lower grades | 
at 14 to 17 cents, but little called for. Job- 
bing rates about two cents apound above 
these wholesale quotations. 

‘The receipts of butter at; Boston for the | 
week ending Jan. 18 were 10,825 tubs and 
11,719 boxes, a total weight of 515,447 pounds, 
against 687,631 pounds the previous week | 
and 841,841 pounds corresponding week last | 


| 
| 


| against 50,724 tubs same time last year. 


|than 4000 barrels to put on the market, 


| and 


| and No. 2 all kinds from $2.25 to $3. 


| $3. Cranberries in only moderate supply. 


The Eastern Company reports a stock of 
10,334 tubs, against 7078 tubs last year, and 
with these holdings added the total stock is 
$8,382, against 57,702 tubs same time last 
year, an increase for this year of 30,680 tubs. 
Oe ia 
Comestic and Foreicn Fruits. 

Appl s are in good supply, as 11,026 bar- 
rels came in last week, not. quite 1500 bar- 
rels less than same week last year. © Ex- 
ports were 7430 barrels, so that with less 





there were envugh for a light demand 
not enough to break prices. King 
sell at $4.50 to $5.50, No. 1, Maine Baldwins 
$3.50 to $4.50, Greening, No. 1, $3.75 to 
$4.25, Baldwin and Greening common $3 to 
$3.50. Spy and Western Ben Davis $3.50 to 
$4, Snow and Wealthy 83 to $4, Talman 
Sweet and mixed varieties $2.50 to $3.50, 
There 
are pears in cold storage yet. Seckel and 
Bose are &2 to $2.50 a box and Anjous $2 to 


Cape fancy late 86 to $6.50, choice sound 
$5 to $5.50, common to good $3.50 to $4.50, 
crates $1.50 to $2. Florida strawberries in 
only moderate supply, and sell at 40 to 50 
cents a quart. 

Light receipts of Florida oranges, and 
some fancy brights are jobbing at $3, 
choice $2.50 to $2.75 and good $2.25 to $2.50. 





year. This shows a decrease as compared | Russets seem to be in demand at $2.38to $2.50 
with previous week and last year. | for choice, but some sel) at $2 to $2.25. Tan- 

The exports of butter from Boston for the | gerines are $3.25 to $4.50.a box, and Man- 
week were 78,180 pounds, against 316,779 | darins $2.75 to $3.50. Grape fruit good to 
pounds corresponding week last year. The “choice $4.50 to $5, fancy $5.50 to $6.- Ja- 
exports from New York were 2407 tubs. +maica oranges are being offered below auc- 

The Quincy Market Cold Sterage Com- | tion rates to clean up. . Repacked, alli sound 
pany reports for the week as follows: Taken | can be bought at $4 to $4.50 a barrel, and 


good to choice, 126 and 150 counts $2.50 
to $2.75, 176 and ‘00 counts $3 to $3.25, 
and there are some poor, pale or frosted 


lots that can be bought at $2.12 to 
2.38. Seedlings are $2 to $2.50 and 
Valencia, large cases, a few at $6 to 
$6.50. Half-boxes California tangerines 
} $1.25 10 $1.75. California lemons, choice 
to fancy $3.50 to $4. Some frosted lots 
$2.25 to $2.50. Messina and Palermo lemons 
are another thing jobbing at auction prices 
or lower, in anticipation of new arrivals, 
300 counts fancy sell at $3.50, choice $3 
to $3.25, good $2.50 to $2.75, 360 counts 
25 cants less for some grades. Florida pine- 
apples in only moderate supply, $2.50 to $3 





Malaga grapes steady at $5 to $8 a cask, 
as to color and condition. 
to 16 cents a pound. ‘ alifornia figs, but few 
arrive, nominally 90 cents to $1 a box. Dates 
4to4} cents a pound. Bananas $1.50 to 


dull. 
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The Hay Trade. 
The condition of the hay market is nearly 


demand. Choice lots are not in sufficient 
supply, and many have to accept some of 
the lower grades who would willingly pay 
for the best. At some points the over sup- 
ply of low grades has weakened prices on 
them. Care should be taken that they are 
not sent forward at too high cost or in too 
large quantities. 

Boston received last week 600 cars of hay, 
of which 256 were billed for export, and 23 
cars of straw. Corresponding week last 
year, 397 cars of hay, of which 69 were for 
export, and 36 cars of straw. Demand is 
good for choice lots and for rye straw, but 
the lower grades are dull, Choice timothy 
is $17.50 to $18 in large bales, $17 to $17.50 
in small bales. No. 1 $16 to $17, either size. 
No. 2 $14.50 to $15.50. No. 3 and clover $12 
te $13. Clover mixed $13 to $14. Fine 
choice $12 to $13.50, swale $8 to $9. Long 
rye straw $15to $16.50, tangled rye $11 to 
$11.50 and vat $9.50 to $10.50. It seems al- 
most impossible to get cars for Providence, 
and they particularly need choice hay and 
No.1 and2. Prices are firm at $19 for 
choice, $18 for No. 1 and $17 for No. 2 in 
large bales, $18 to $18.50 for choice, $17.50 
for No. 1 and $16 for No. 2 in small bales. 
Clover is $14, clover mixed $14 to $15, and 
rye straw, No. 1, $17. 

New York has a liberal supply even of 


Same week last year receipts were 8240 tons. | 
Exports were 23,665 bales, a little more than | 


the previous week. Choice hay sells at $17 | 
to $17.50. No. 1 at $16.50 to $17, No. 2 $15) 
to $16, No. 3 $12 to $14. An over supply of | 
clover grades, and mixed clover ranges from 
$12 to $15, clover at $11 to $14. Thehighest | 
prices for large bales, and it must be extra | 
for the grade to bring them. Long rye straw | 
No. 1 at $16.50, No. 2 $15.50 to $16, oat straw | 
$10 to $11, and wheat straw $10 to $13. 
Jersey City is well supplied in all but choice 
timothy which is in demand at $17.50 to $18. 
No. 1 is from $16.50 up to $18 for very best, 
No. 2 $15 to $16, No. 3 $14. Clover mixed 
No. 1 $14 to $15, No. 2 $13 to $14. Clover 
No.1 $13 to $14, No. 2 $12 to $13. Long 
rye straw No. 1 $16.50, No. 2 $13, tangled | 
rye $9 to $10, oat or wheat straw $9 to $10. 
The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
prices at the various markets on Jan. 17 as 
Providence $19, New Orleans $18.50, Boston 
and Jersey City $18, New York $17.50, Rich- | 
mond and Nashville $16.50, Philadelphia, | 
Baltimore and Memphis $16, Chicago, Louis- | 
ville, Pittsburg and Norfolk $15, Buffalo 
$14.50, Kansas City and Cincinnati $14, 
Duluth $12 and Minneapolis $11.50. 

Good fall pasturage has helped to save 
hay inthe West for nearly a month, orabout 
one-seventh of usual annual consumption. 
Hay sold in Kansas City last August at $20 
to 822aton, and now they cannot call it 
high at $13 to $14, nor is rye straw high at 
$5.50a ton. Hay is $5 to $10aton cheaper 
now than in the winter of 1894and 1895, after 
the drought of 18%. The demand is good 
there now for forage, and probably hay, 
shredded corn fodder and straw will all be 
higher before the pastures are ready to turn 
into. There was not much pasturing of 
corn stalks last fall, but the farmers will do 
better te sell shredded corn fodder if they 
can spare it, at $8 aton, than to pasture it 
and sel] hay at the usual winter rates. 

The English market is looking in all 
directions for hay, although still receiving 
considerable supplies from Canada. They 
are getting very nice clean timothy from 
Denmark and. some_ French lucerne, 
but the bulk of continental supplies are 
from Holland. There is some, mostly old 
meadow from Russia. Some small lots of 
alfalfa from Chili have been received, and 
arrivals from Algeria are about due. 


> 
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President Roosevelt says that there will 
be no war so long as he remains cooped up 
in the White Hose. The statement will 
lead all peace lovers to labor for his election 
to a second term. 








HOW TO BUY CARRIAGES. 


One of the Largest Manufacturing Firms 
in the Country Sells Direct from 
Factory. 


The Columbus Carriage and Harness Company 
have adopted the plan of dealing direct with car- 
riage buyers and eliminating the middleman all 
together. They sell to the customer at the same 
rate they formerly sold to dealers, and in addition 
gives him a wider range of selection. 

Since che adoption of this policy by the Colum- 
bus Carriage Company, the business has increased 
rapidly and they are now the undoubted leaders 
of their class in the country. Buggies, phaetons, 
surreys, etc., bearing their name are known 
ae — end of as — ee to the other, 
and have a reputation for quality surpassed b 
no other house in the work. “ * ’ 
The remarkable increase in their trade inthe 
West has made necessary the starting.of_a West- 
ern repository at St. Louis, from which Western 
shipments are made. [nis repository is one of 
the most complete of its kind west of Chicago. 

_ One of the distinguishing features of the rela- 
tions between the Columbus Carriage Company,is 
the liberal manner in which the company deals 
with their customers. Each carriage is seut to 
the customer with the definite understanding that 
if it is notin every way satisfactory, it can be 
returned to the factory, and the purchase money 
will be returned and no freight charges made 
either way. A 

Nothing could be fairer than this, and it has 
proved one of the most: valuable. advertisements 
of the business, inasmuch as it is evidence of the 
absolute confidence the Columbus Carriage Com- 
pany have in their own goods, and also of the fair 
manner in which they treat their customers. 

This company also supplies harness, robes, 


and on the same terms as the carriage sales are 
made—they can be returned atthe maker’s ex- 
pense if not entirely satisfactory. . 

The ‘high quality of the Columbus Carriage 
goods has been secured through the fcare ‘a 
which the raw materials are selected. Every 
piece of hickory and other wood that goes into 
a Columbus Carriage Company venicle is thor- 
oughly tested before it is used. Every bolt and 
bar must stand the most severe strains before 
it becomes a part of the finished preduct. Great 
care is taken,;with the hides, each piece of 
leather being cured by skilled workmen and 
finished by the best modern processes. The 
dangers of broken harness and runaway teams 
are reduced to a minimum when the harness 
comes from the Columbus Carriage Company fac- 


tory. 

Any one interested in the carriage question will 
find it to his advantage to write for a catalogue 
and study its prices. The money that can be 
saved in this way is considerable, and_ shauld not 
be overlooked when a purchase of this kind is 
contemplated. Address the Columbus Carriage 





in 167 tubs, out 6624 tubs; stock 68,046 tubs, | $2.25 to $2.50a box. Grape fruit choice to 





Company, Columbus, O. 


a box for Cayenne, and $2 for Abbaka. | 


Turkish figs 12 | 


$2.50 a stem, as to size and condition, but | 


as for weeks past, though hay is coming a | 
little more freely, but there isa fairly- active | 


erary Immortals, 
Francis W. Halsey. 


Literature. 

What may be regarded as the auth, 
tive life of the good queen is this w) 
has just come from the pen of the Ma: 
of Lorne, entitled ‘ Queen Victoria: | 
Life and Empire,” written by Victo; 
son-in-law. It is also written by one \ 
as an author, is in many respects a wo: 
successor of that Duke of Argyll wi, 
title he now bears. The volume’s j; 
ence upon the influence of Queen Vic: 
on English manners, especially on 
manners of the court, is particular! 
be commended, and goes far to cw; 
pensate for the lack of that | 
sympathetic biographie description w: 
distinguished Mrs. Faweett’s “ Life.” 
the time of Victoria’s accession ther 
have been “finer bowing and courtesy; 
and correspondingly less mental relax.’ 





thannow. But there was more mori! 
laxation. It is the highest glory 0: 


exalted life to act upon a whole ya: 
like a moral tonic. The Duke of Ar: 
does well, therefore, as one having 
access to the details of the queen’s pri: 
| life, to emphasize wherever possible : 
| her supreme distinction. ‘The boo! 
| liberally illustrated and is prefaced }: 
pleasant note some pages long, in which : 
author speaks with grace and sensibilit, 
those who have aided him inthe preparat: 
of this volume, besides paying a very be: 
tiful tribute to the character of the |: 
queen, his mother-in-law. Published 
Harper Brothers, New York. 

**The Wood Pigeons and Mary,” a ve: 
charming story of a nice little English gi: 
who makes friends with the wood pigeon: 





ten. Mary believes that she is able : 
understand the Janguage of the ‘covies.’ 
as she calls them, and as the buok procee: 
we come to believe this with her, to feel tha: 


bird family. Certainly we followed with 
wood-pigeon friends. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

The spring announcements of A.C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. give every indication of being 
unusually tempting to the reading public. 
The complete list includes five books of tic- 
| tion, three of travel, a volume of nature 
studies, and six works of literary interest.— 
| fifteen titles in all. Six of these will be 
| illustrated. The most notable in the list, 

from several standpoints is ‘“‘ The Thrall 
| of Leif the Lucky,” a romance of Vik- 
| ing days, ‘‘ Leif the Lucky,” being that 





best grades. Receipts were 11,690 tons, oy Leif Ericsson who in the tenth century 
1230 tons more than the previous week. | visited America. The book is by a young 


writer of Northern descent, Miss (ttilie 
Liljencrantz, who by inheritance and long 
study is exceptionally qualified for the task 
she has set herself. Her story is an absorb- 
ing one, both on account of the narra- 
tive itself and the atmosphere she has 


given it. The unusual strength of this 
book will be supplemented by some 
remarkable illustrations in color from 


paintings by Troy and Margaret Kinney, 
and other decorative features by the 
same artists, in keeping with the time and 
manner of the book. Another capital story 
is ‘‘ The Point of Honour,” by H. A. Hink- 
son, which tells of the stirring times when 
men faced each other’s pistols at twelve 
paces as a regular morning diversion. The 
cover design, by F. Berkeley Smith, is in 
thorough accord with the spirit of the book, 
and will attract much attention. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. announce “ The 
Leopard’s Spots,’? by Thomas Dixon |Jr. 
which is described as ‘‘a romance of the 
white man’s burden.’”’ The tale is of the 
South during the dark reconstruction period, 
and up to the present time. It deals with 
‘*carpet-bag’’ governments, Kuklux Klan 
episodes and the struggle of earnest men 
to deliver the land from lawlessness ani 
crime. The hero of the story is Charles 
Gaston, who plays the part of lover, law- 
yer, statesman and political regenerator, 
but his unusual career could hardly be more 
startling than that of the author himself, 
who, at the age of twenty, before he could 
vote, was elected a member of the North 
Carolina Legislature. A vivid and dramatic 
treatment of historical facts may 
pected of the now well-known orator. 

At just the time when interest in the 
question is most active, A. C. MeClurg « 
Co. are to bring out two books on Nicara- 
gua. Lieut. James G. Walker, U. s. \., 
the son of Rear Admiral Walker, and who 
was in charge of the survey of 1808, has 
written an account of his trip, which is t 
be published at once, under the title of 
** Ocean to Ocean.’”’ It is in a delight! 
narrative style, but is nevertheless fu!! 
information and accurate ‘in all its deta 
It will be illustrated from original » lv 
graphs with a frontispiece in photogra\ 
and a number of new maps. 

The second contribution to Nicaragu: 
erature will bea new edition of Hen 
Sheldon’s excellent ‘* Notes on the Nicars 
Canal,” uniform in style with Lieute: 
Walker’s book, which it supplements ac 
ably. The two books together offer th: 
est word on a subject just now so )) 
nently before the public. 

Among Doubleday, Page & (o.’s 
winter and spring announcements are * 
Colonials,”’ a novel by Allen French: * 
Leopard’s Spots,’’a romance of the 
man’s burden, by Thomas Dixon, Jr 
Ellen Glasgow’s new novel, entitled 
Battleground.’’ Also *f An Introduct 


be ex- 


the Study of English Poetry,’”’ b) 


Mark Liddell, who is editing anew » 


pere; ‘* The Life of James Madison,’ 
Gaillard Hunt, which 


is the first « 
** Biographical History of the United > 
Series ’’; and ** A Retrospect of Son 
> a novel of ess: 


The same house will also shortly | 


the much-heralded ‘‘ Variorium Fitz 
in several limited editions of seven \ 
each, and a new set of their ‘‘ Little 
pieces,”’ including Emerson, Bacon. 
smith, Swift, Johnson and Milton. -\ 
by “J.P. M.,”? author of “A Jow 
Nature ”’ and ‘“‘ The Making of a | 


Vt 


Home,” is promised, and ‘‘ The ) 


of the Sea,’”’ a novel by Bram Stoke: 


“The Angora Cat,’ by Robe: 


James, and published by James |} 


Boston, is in its second edition. | 


of cats it contains much of value «a 
and other horse accessories at wholesale prices, est. . 


27> 
President Roosevelt is not given ' 





ing Government appointments as 3 
for family relationship—were this 
case, we begin to believe that ! 
cousins enough to stock most of th: 
ments. 





—->+—_—_ 
Even ii wishes were horses ©’ 
would not be able to supply the s!+ 


+> + 
Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., writes | 


ing the bull advertised this week: * W! 
that Helen Barry is a good cow tl" 
have a bull, we mean that she isacde"' 
‘and of beautiful working and show ! 

a half sister to the World’s Fair cows 


and Little Goldie. Her bull advertis’« 
is equally well backed upon his sires ~' 


is this which Mrs. Molesworth has just w:.:- 


the little girl is, indeed, one of those rare 
souls who have in them an affinity with the 


great interest the story of the child and jer 
Published by the 
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Poultry. 


Practical Poultry Points. 

vubt if there is any breed of poultry 
i nited States that has attained the 
ity that has been reached by the 
Plymouth Rocks, and we do not 
s opinion upon the number exhibited 
oultry shows, or that we see around 
is of the few farmers that we have 
allupon. If we were governed by 
should give the Plymouth the first 
\ith the second possibly divided be- 
the Brahma and Wyandotte, but 
«tion of the market at this sea 
ws that the Rocks largely pre- 
ite, and the Barred Rocks at 
Possibly there are some _ others 
ire. more preferrel as squab 
satoneand one-half to two pounds 
sit as roasting chickens there are 
iat excel the Plymouth Rock, though 
iima may be next best as roasting 
s and take first place as fowl. And 
ius we tind the Plymouth Rock to be 
eyidence than any other breed. As 
ers of eggs, especially when eggs are 
by size or weight, we doubt if the 
are exceeded by any, and while it 
i. long time to convince us that an 
‘an breed could be as good as the 
s or Leghorn, when we did become 
ted we felt very sure that the Rocks 
ext to the Brahma, and it did not 
.creat while to make us believe that 
produetion and in broiler chickens at 
weights the Barred Rocks have ex- 
the Brahmas. We have nothing to 
iinst other breeds, but we express our 
in of the Rocks for purposes of utility 

- producers and as market poultry. 
Dorking fowl, which was once most 
din England, has not been very pop- 
here, at least within the last half cent- 
ar. which marks the introduction of the 
{atic and Mediterranean breeds. The 
( eton in England has been highly 
»raised, but the few specimens that we 
have seen here do not seem to have a fixed 
type of form or color, and can _ scarcely 
claim in any point to be superior to the 
Rhode Island Reds, and not equal to the 
Pivmouth Rocks, or Wyandottes, or the 
|.izht Brahmas, which last we believe to be 
not only an American breed, but, like 





the others, a Massachusetts production. 
\s «gg producers and as commercial 
poultry we do not know of any that take 
higher rank than these. The White Won- 


der, like the Rhode Island Reds, seem to be 
making a reputation for themselves, but 
they do not seem to be popular with fanciers 
or those who value fowl for eggs and poul- 


try rather than for beauty. In the various 
strains of buff, white or other shades of the 


American breeds, we do not see that a 
change of the color has improved their use- 


fulness. 





‘he Experiment Station in West Virginia 
has been testing the difference in the egg 


sroduvtion in winter of hens in warm houses | - : spade Z ; 
nf | issue. Surprise is the winner‘%of eleven first 


and those in cold houses. The houses were 
exactly alike, built of matched boards, with 
single roof, but one was sheathed on the in- 
side and covered with paper. In each were 
placed twelve pullets, the flocks being as 
much alike as could be selected, and they 
were fed alike, having a morning mash of 


bator, and they are usually shrewd enough 
to find paying customers. 

If we wanted to raise a hundred or more 
chickens a year we would use the incubator, 
not because we think we would not guard 
against the troubles that might arise from 
the use of the hen, but because we should ex- 
pect to have less trouble with, the incubator 
and brooder than with the hen, and produce 
better results at less cost: 

POULTRY AND GAMES 

Poultry is in moderate supply for North- 
ernand Eastern fresh killed, and with a 
fair demand they are held quite firm. Choice 
roasting chickens 15 to 18 cents, broilers 15 
to 20 cents and not enough at the top price, 
fair to good 10 to 14 cents. Fowls extra 
choice are 12 to 13 cents, fair to good 10 to 
11 cents. Choice ducks 14 to 15 cents, fair 
to good 12 to 13 cents. Geese chuice 12 to 13 
cents and common 9to 10 cents. Pigeons 
choice $1.15 to $1.25a dozen, common to 
good 50 cents to $1. Squabs $2.50 to $3 for 
choice large, common to good $1.75 to $2.25. 
Western dry packed poultry in boxes, 
chickens choice 13 to 14 cents and 
good ones in demand, but many are too 
coarse and sell at 10 to 17 cents. Fowls, 
selected large 114 cents, fair to good 10 to 
11 cents. Choice large capons in demand 
at 15 to 16 cents. Small and medium at 12 
to 13 cents. Ducks in steady demand, good 
to choice 11 to 14 cents, and geese dull at 9 
to 11 cents. Choice small hen turkeys are 
scarce and sell at 144 to 15. cents headed, 14 
to 144 cents with headson. Choice toms are 
13} to 14 cents, old toms at 10 to 11 cents. 
Choice mixed lots go at 14 to 144 cents and 
No. 2 at 9 to 10 cents. In: barrels, dry 
packed turkeys are 13 to 14 cents for choice 
and 10 to 12 cents for common to good, 
chickens choice 11 cents, and common to 
good 9 to 10 cents. Fowl, choice 10 to 104 
cents, and common to good 8 to 9 cents. Old 
reosters 7 cents and ducks 10to 12 cents. 
Live poultry in small supply. Fowls at 104 
to 11 cents, chickens 10 to 104 cents and old 
roosters 5 to 6cents. 

Game is in small supply, but the demand 
is not large. Good to choice canvasback 
ducks per pair $2 to $2.50, poor to fair 5 
cents to $1.50. Retheads 50 cents to, $1.50, 
black 90 cents to $1, mallard 85 to. 95. cents. 
Teal 50to 60 cents, whistlersand other. small 
shore ducks 20 to 60 cents a pair. Brant 75 
to 80 cents and geese 50 cents to $1 each. 
Rabbits are more than plenty, nominally 15 
to 20 cents a pair, but do not cleanup well at 
those prices. Jack rabbits sell at 75 to 90 
cents a pair. Dark grouse $1.75 to $2 a 


e 








| 
| 


cornmeal, middlings and ground oats, and | 


at night whole grain seattered in the 
litter. Fresh water, grit and bone and 


granulated bone were placeed where | 


they could always get them as they | 
wished. The test began Nov. 24 and 
was continued five months and resulted as | 
follows: Warm house first month 87 eggs, | 
second 130 eggs, third 138 eggs, fourth 120 


eges, fifth 154 eggs; cold house, first month | 


 eses, second 106 eggs, third 103 eggs, 
fourth l24eggs, fifth 114 eggs; totals, warm 
house 620 eggs, cold house 496 eggs, a gain 


of isseggs. Eleven dozen eggs inerease at | 
Winter prices would well repay the} 


Cost. of sheathing and = papering a 
house large enough for twelve hens. 
An the work, once done, would 
keep one house warm several winters. 
It will be noticed that only in March did 
those in the cold houses exceed or equal the 
Others, thus disproving the idea which we 
have seen advocated, that if the pullets did | 
lot lay in the early winter they would do all 
iter in the spring. That may be true 
for pullets not mature enough to lay early, | 

it for those that are so kept that coid 
it hunger check egg production. We 
would like to know if those in the cold 
hy consumed any more food than the 
others. We should expect them to. And it 


Wold be interesting to know how their 
) ction would compare during the other 
seven months, 


lhere is a lot of aggravation when one 
raise chickens by putting eggs 
eus. Itis much like the luck of an 
tleman we once knew, with his pear | 
tr lhey did not bear any fruit, the | 


pair. Quail $2 to $3 a dozen. Venison in 
cold storage at 20 to 25 cents, choice cuts 25 
to 35 cents. Moose and bear 12 cents for 
hindquarters; steaks or roasts 30 to 40 
cents. 





Boston Terriers. 
The breeding of Boston terriers has, of 


| late, become very popular, and there are 


few dogs that can compare to those pictures 
of which are given on this pageof this 


prizes and is considered one of the best dogs 
in the country. Hehas been defeated but 
once in seven times shown. Dick Turpi~ 
is known by every fancier on account of hi 
connection with the Duke of Manchester, 
who owned him for a short time. These dogs 
are the property of the Strafford Kennels, 
Strafford, Pa., which havea fine array of 
champion specimens. 


borticultural. 








Horticulture on Farms. 


Prof. F. W. Rane of the New Hampshire | 


College, department of horticulture and for- 
estry, Durham, N. H., recently read a paper 
before the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety on ‘* The Horticultural Possibilities 
for New England Farms.”’ He said in part: 


To make a success in anything, I care not | 


what it is, a person must have a comprehen- 
sive idea of it. With this well understood, 


the subject before us, ‘ Horticultural Pos- | 
| sibilities for New England Farms, 


9? 


may be 
considered under the following heads: 

1. Definiteness of purpose. 

2. Basis of estimation. 

3. Knowledge of modern culture. 

4. Study of marketable varieties. 

>. Executive ability in marketing. 

With up-to-date methods of farming, I am 
sure horticulture will appeal to us in some 
of its various forms, and it is only those of 
us who attain to this degree of proficiency 
that will make much success. A poor 


| farmer will rarely make a successful horti- 


culturist. Horticulture is more intensive 


than general farming, and to my mind is the | 


cream of agriculture. It may be that horti- 
culture will remain as of secondary impor- 
tance, as it is today on our farms for some 
time, but the thing of the utmost impor- 
tance is that whatever is attempted should 


| be with definiteness in view. [f, in spite of 
our neglectful methods, fruit growing | 
brings the most profitable crops found on) 





BOSTON TERRIER DICK TURPIN (TOM H. ex DARKIE), WEIGHT 24 POUNDS 
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here. Horticulture on the farm pays, for 
it makes the pocket money. Horticulture 


grafting, pruning, budding, p ‘opagation, ro- 
tations, varieties, soils, fertilizers, culti- 
vation, ete.; these and many more 
van be studied. It is with these and many 
other advantages that a much broader 
horizon is attained. Study possibilities and 
aim high. Horticulture demands time. 
Peter Henderson recommends that seven 
men and three horses should be had to run 
a market-gardening industry of ten acres 
successfully, and that when embarking in 
sush an enterprise a capital of at least $300 
per acre is necessary. One thing that ever 
needs emphasizing is; do not attempt too 
much. 





— According to statistics the United States 
now has five per cent. of the population of the 
world and twenty per cent. of its wealth. If we 
ean keep up that percentage, when we have one- 
fow th of all-the population we shall have all the 
wealth. 

—The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending Jan. 18, 192, included 78,180 pounds 
butter and 1,501,436 nounds cheese. For the same 


is education in plant life. Fur example, | 
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week last year the exports included 316,779 pound 
butter, 196,600 pounds cheese and 201,137 pounds 
vleo. 

—tThe world’s exports of grain last week in- 
eluded 7,122,202 bushels of wheat from five coun- 
tries. anu 2,431,093 bushels of corn from four 
countries. Of this the United States supplied 
4,690,202 bushels of wheat and 298,605 bushels of 
corn. 

—Dairy exports from New York last week in- 
cluded 2083 packages of butter to Liverpool, 314 
to Glasgow and 10 to Hamburg, 1107 boxes of 
cheese to Liverpool, 350 to London and 1000 to 
Leith, a total of 2407 packages of butter and 2547 
boxes of cheese. : 

—The total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 96,678 cases, 
against 98,206 cases last week, corresponding 
period last year 76,111. The total shipments thus 
far in 1902 have been 283,778 cases, against 248,180 
cases in 1901. 

—tThe exports from Boston for the week end 
ing Jan. 17 were valued at $2,263,314, and the im- 
ports at $1,405,150. Excess of exports $858,164. 
Corresponding week last year exports were 
$2,024,129, and imports were $1,453,281. Excess of 
exports $570,848. Since Jan. 1 exports have been 
$5,430,709, and imports have been $3,835,760. Ex- 
cess of exports $1,594,949. Corresponding period 
last year exports were $8,680,161, and imports 
were $3,249,417. Excess of exports $5,431,744. 

—tThe first shipment of Texas strawberries 
for the new season were shipped from Alvin, 
Dec. 14. This is probably the earliest on record 
in Texas. 

—The visible supply of grainin the United 
States and Canada on Jen. 18 included 50,273,000 
| bushels of wheat, 11,752,000 bushels of corn, 4,212,- 
| 000 bushels of oats, 2,421,000 bushels of rye and 
| 2,161,000 bushels of barley: This compared with 
last week is an increase of 1,196,000 bushels of 
wheat, 109,000 bushels of corn, 12,000 bushels of 
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planted in the northeastern part of the | of celery setin rows three feet apart and six | 
State. I was surprised also to find when on | inches in the row will contain 29,040 plants | 
this trip a gardener at some distance north | or 2420 dozen, which, should they bring only 
of Bangor growing and shipping all kindsof ; 25 cents a dozen, would give $605 returns. | 
small fruits for the Boston market. Imight | Celery is also a second crop, an early crop | 
go on farther to demonstrate that eveninour | of something else being taken first. | 
| colder sections of New England the. possi-| A New Hampshire man, not a farmer, | 
| bilities for successful horticulture are even | tells me that he raised in his small garden | 
| greater than is generally supposed. Here, | ona city lot the past year $100 worth of cel- | 
| as elsewhere, the man at the helm is the! ery ona60x60-foot area, or at the rate of | 
| larger half of success. $1400 an acre, The same season he raised | 
| Can we estimate with any degree of ac- | two outdoor crops of heading lettuce on a} 
| 








curacy what can be expected in the various | bed 6x60 feet, the sale of which brought $15, | 
| pursuits on the New England farm? This | or at the rate of $1815 an acre. While this | 
is a question well worthy of our considera- | seems large, it only means a price of about | 
ition. I thoroughly believe it is our duty | two cents a head and a square foot of space | 
and privilege to estimate and figure out togrow itin. His market was simply the | 
our chances for success or failure in all | retail grocery stores of Laconia, N..H., | 
farming undertakings. No one should un- | which did not pay fancy prices. | 
dertake a business who has not the possi- Cabbages pay bettter than most people | 
bilities at least for what he seeks. To de- | realize, and what farmer cannot raise them ? | 
monstrate, we hear so much today about Set 2x3 feet, an acre requires 7260 plants. 
farming not paying, from men who are al- | The price per head or pound varies greatly, 
ready engaged in it. Ihave taken occasion but any one can easily estimate his possibil- 
to examine into many individual cases of | ities with this crop. 
this kind, and find the conditions for sue- Tomatoes are as commonly used as al- | 
cess are im, ossibilities to begin with. One. most any crop grown. Although the tomato 

man whom I know has a one-hundred | is one of the rankest of plants and an as- 

acre New England farm, two-thirds of sured producer, it is ever in demand in New 
| which is forest or natural pasturage, so- England. Even with an inereased demand | 
| called; the remainder has been under culti- | for the canned product, which largely is | 
vation at some time or other, but nine acres | shipped into New England, our local mar- 
areallthat be tills this year. Now the | kets continue firm. | 
forest land furnishes him his fuel, and not Small fruits of all kinds sell well here in 

much more under his method of manage-| New England. Ihave already referred to | 


produce his salary. He raises an acre or toa half higher price per quart than in the 
two of potatoes, and the remainder,withthe | West. Blackberries and gooseberries are 
exception of a small farm garden, is devoted. often not to be had in some of our fairly | 
to ensilage corn. He makes milk for good-sized towns. : 

retail trade, carrying about ten cows, has a The plum erop should receive more atten- 
span of horses, and thinks he needs a cheap tion generally on our farms. While the black 
hired hand. This man is staring Providence | knot, plum curculio and fruit rot are some- 


in the face, and attempting an impossibility what troublesome, they, nevertheless, | Cc 


when he courts success under his condi- | should not discourage any one if the trees 
tions. His taxes, horse and cattle foods, | are given the necessary care. 


rye and 12,000 bushels of barley, with a decrease 
| Of 332,000 bushels of oats. One year ago the sup- 
| ply was 61,196,000 bushels of wheat, 11,743,000 
bushels of corn, 9,541,000 bushels of oats, 1,227,000 
bushels of rye and 2,011,000 bushels of barley. 
——The exports of live stock and dressed beef 
| last week includes 2389 cattle, 6740 sheep, 11,495 
quarters of beef from Boston; 822 cattle, 812 
sheep, 8210 quarters of beef from New York; 600 
cattle, 1600 sheep from Baltimore; 1189 cattle, 600 
quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 175 cattle, 644 
sheep {rom Portland, and 35) cattle from Newport 
News, a total of 5526 cattle, 9796 sheep, 20,303 
quarters of beef from all ports; 2072 cattle, 5089 
sheep, 12,623 quarters of beef went to Liverpool, 


| 2694 cattle, 4005 sheep, 6212 quarters of beef to 
London, 250 cattle to Glasgow, 297 cattle to Glas- : 
gow, 297 cattle to Manchester, 175 cattle, 644 


sheep to Bristol, 1300 quarters of beef to South- 
ampton, 38 cattle, 58 sheep and 160 quarters of 
beef to Bermuda and West Indies. 

—Receipts of eggs are light, but there are 
more fresh-laid Northern and Eastern coming in 
good condition, and nearby and Cape fancy sell 
at 30 cents, choice fresh Eastern and Northern at 


| 27 cents, fair to good 24 to 26 cents. Fancy fresh 


Western 27 to 30 cents, selected fresh 26 cents, 
and fair to good 24 to 25 cents. Refrigerator eggs 


| in good demand at 22 to 23 cents for fancy April 


packed, and others at 19 to 21 cents have fair sale. 
The stock in storage was reduced about 7000 cases 
last week, and is now 16,815 cases, against 13,184 
Cases a year ago. 

Trafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports to include 225,100 barrels of flour, 
1,373,000 bushels of wheat, 128,000 bushels of corn, 
3140 barrels of pork, 6,891,000 pounds of lard, 29,- 
460 boxes of meat. 

— Lambs and muttons are quiet and un 
changed: Lambs 9} to 10 cents, faney and Brigh- 
tons 10 to 104 cents, yearlings 6to8 cents, muttons 
54 to 7} cents, fancy 7 to 8 cents, veals 9 to 104 
cents, fancy and Brightons 104 to 114. cents. 

Beef market is nominally tunchanged. 
Choice cattle are scaree. , Very choice sides, 10 
cents, extra sides 9} to 9} cents, heavy 8} to 9} 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
How to Do It, and All About Profit 
able Poultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 

Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 

Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 

Hen and_ Incubation; Hatching and Care of 














‘hicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 


hired labor, depreciation in buildings and | 


Many think the grape not adapted for | 


is them, they rotted before he could many farms today, what, I ask, can we 

\ to market, the marketmen were 1 ai6 of itif given more definite considera- 

ig to pay a fair price for them, and tion? 

nt av’ failed « ; av ¢ © | 3 " * . 

. — OE AOS OOS Be OPT: My | We can say without hesitation that the 
ost each crop five times. e apple crop is a sure paying crop everywhere 


‘ called upon him at the proper | in New England. Of course different sec- | 
0 NALLY Se Se ae ‘tions differ more or less locally as to soil, | 


ttle boy, tliat could sympathize | exposure, ete., but by studying the exist- 
. trou les. Peace to his ashes. A ‘ing conditions, the problem can be easily 
Dick: ene ay ae eee solved. With the rapid development or evo- 


arew, anc ye hope wners ; : : + 
‘e % a : 5 Cage thei lution of American fruits, there are vari 
ave as much trouble with their | ¢ties adapted to all conditions of soil and 


Dut the hens will not sit when ¢jmate. With the introduction of Russian 


wanted to, the eggs are infertile, blood we have varieties of apples and | 


rus get lousy or die of disease, | gherries that withstand even the severe 
a few manage to live they are | yinters of northern Vermont, New Hamp- 

a small price, and the producer is) shire and Maine. Already we find such 
f he sells to a man who pays | varieties of apples as the Bethel, Arctic, 

reed to pay. 

cubator chickens there are some | Wagener, Scott’s Winter, St. Lawrence, 
If eggs can be procured there | ete., coming from these sections in 


Oldenburg, McIntosh, Wealthy, Pewaukee, | 


tools, ete., amount to more than his income. many sections of New England, and still 
He ought to know he is attempting an im- others think that even if they could grow 
possibility, and finding fault will never over- | them, they would be unable to sell them on 
come his conditions; think of it, only nine , account of the competition with the quanti- | 
acres, which if it produced maximum crops | ties of this fruit that come into New Eng- | 
each year would not givecash net returns of land from other States. I believe both of | 
over $30 an acre for the crops he is raising, | these notions are erroneous. Adaptable 
or $270 possible income for the year. varieties can be grown in most sections if 
If the nine-acre man had devoted his at- | properly handled, and there is always a 
tention to some horticultural crop, such as_ loyalty to home-grown truits. The Moore’s 
an acre or so of currants or combination | Early, Worden, Wyoming and Green Moun- 
of any of the following crops, as raspber- tain have all done well at the New Hamp- 
| ries, onions, squashes, cabbage, tomatoes, shire Experiment Station. 
celery, cucumbers, . gooseberries, strawber- There is little reason why a man with any 
ries, peas, sweet corn, etc., or orchard | interest in his calling should not be able to 
fruits, if well taken care of, his chances for | inform himself in regard to the principles 
success would be possible. (of the modern culture of any of our horti- 
I know of one manin New Hampshire cultural crops. The days of apprenticeship 
who netted $285 on currants from one acre | methods of finaing out how to do things are 
four years after the plants were set. An | relegated to the past; today we have plenty 
acre of currant bushes set 4x5 feet takes 2178 | of literature, and the main test is putting it 
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cents, good 7 to 8 cents, light grass and cows 7% 
cents, extra hinds 11} to 124 cents, good 9} to 11 
cents, light 8 to 9 cents, extra fores, 6} to 7} cents, 
heavy 5} to 6 cents, good 5 to 5} cents, light 4 to 5 
cents, backs 6 to 8} cents, rattles 43 to 53 cents, 
chucks 6} to 74 cents, short ribs 8 to 13 cents, 
rounds 6 to 8} cents, rumps 9 to 13 cents, rumps 
and loins 10 to 16 cents, loins 11 to 18 cents. 

—Pork and lard are unchanged. Heavy 
backs $21.50, medium $20.75, long cut $22, lean 
ends $23.25, bean pork $18 to $18.75, fresh ribs 11 
cents, smoked shoulders 9} cents, lard 10} cents, 
in pails 114 to 113 cents, hams 11} to 11} cents, 
skinned hams 13 cents, sausage 10 cents, Frank- 
furt sausages 9} cents, boiled hams 17 to 17} cents, 
bacon 12} to 13} cents, bolognas 9 cents, pressed 
hams 12 cents, raw leaf lard 12 cents, rendered 
leaf lard 11} cents, in pails 124 to 12? cents, pork 
tongues $22.50, loose salt pork 11 cents, briskets 11} 
cents, sausage meat 9} cents, Quaker scrapple 10 
cents, country dressed hogs 7} cents. 

— AS theice grows colder it gets harder and 
more brittle. There can be no hickory bend on 
a skating pond on a zero day, for the ice then is 
too brittle. Slivers of ice dipped into liquid air 
become so hard that they will cut glass. Water 
thrown on ice in the Arctic regions will shiver it 
like pouring boiling water upon cold glass. This 
is because the ice is so much colder than the 


water. 
— Ice will cool down with everything else on 


a cold night to zero or below. What should pre- 
ventit? Onaday when it is just freezing a 
block of iron, a block of ice, outdoors will stay at 
thirty-two degrees. If the weather grows warmer 
the iron will warm up with the weather, but the 
ice will stay at thirty-two degrees and melt away. 
But if the weather grows culder, the ironand the 
ice will cool off, and one just as much as the 
other. 

— The principal events which occurred during 
the administration of Washington as President of 
the United States were the Indian War on our 
Western frontiers, the Whiskey Insurrection in 
Pennsylvania, Jay’s Treaty with Great Britain 
and the establishment of a national bank and 
mint. 





For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they. are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 


Boston, Mass. 





Lot of Deautiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts, 
for pictures illustrating. 

WALNUT RIDGE FARMS, 

Box 2144, Boston, Mase, 














JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 


Only book of its kind. Contains most important 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care for 
Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding and 
Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The Bench, 
Wash: and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct Type, 
Different Colors, besides interesting stories of how 
they eat, drink play and sleep; in fact, everything 
abouv them. Over thirty-five half-tone illustrations 
from life. “My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” * Rats,” 
‘““A Forgotten Prisoner,” **Her Wants Supplied,” 
* Attentive to Cats,” ‘“*The Homeless Cat,” “A Cat 
Story,” “ The Subway Cat,” “ A Hospital Cat,” are all 
‘nterest tales. The volume, aside from being an 
excellent treatise on the cat,forms a delightful gift 
vook, Edited by Robert Kent James. 

“ No autaor could be more justified in speaking on 
nis selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. he book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and generat 
care, it being, in fact,a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. 

“ft comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders of Angoras will find this book interesting 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. 

** Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
mteresting and instructive in this book.”—Schoot 
«ducation, Minneapolis. 

“It to us abook which those who are fond os 
ca*s will be glad to read.’’—George T. Angell, in Our 
Dumb Animals, Boston. 

“Tt is a useful volume, both for the owners of the 
Angora and othe: cats. It is tastefully bound and 
fully illustrated.”— Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

* Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining, full of facts, beautifully illustrated.”—<Ameri- 
‘an Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. For sale by booksellers or 
‘ent direct. 


JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
390 Wachinuton Strect, Boston, Mass. 











4 needed for its humor to begin) wholesome competition. This is indic- | 


! hatching them out. If eggs are 
shot quit work and go clucking 
or less before the chickens 
from the shell. When the | 
‘ch out there need be no lice to 
i’ hinder growth. Hatched as 
ut the proper season they are | 
ejand there is demand enough so 
sell for cash instead of placing 
uinission or giving eredit to par- 
ty hot pay. 


‘mean to say that all who hatch | 
us under hens experience all | 
roubles. Some can so manage 

to have a part of them broo:ly | 
they desire, while others are 
4s for them to hatch out, though 
frequently in large flocks than 
ind unless the egg-producing or 
isare treated differently from 
used as sitters, we think there is 
ibility of infertile eggs. There 
“ho can and do keep their flocks 
‘in lice that the hens are not driven 
s by them before they have been 


0} 


: A ‘on the nest, and whose zhick- 
ki oo ither killed nor checked in growth 
aes ae by any lack of proper care or 
ty... tl Such poultry-keepers are able 


hickens without the use of an incu- 





ative of what can be actomplished when 


men set about it to overcome obstacles. 1 | 


attended a local fair in Bethlehem in the 
midst of the White Mountains a few years 


ago, and to my utter surprise found that the | 
horticultural displays of not only flowers | 


and vegetables were. fine, but their fruits 
represented as many varieties and ex- 
ceeded in display anything that I saw that 
season. I was informed that the Baldwins 


| were grown in a protected place, but the 


other fruits simply received the ordinary 
care customary in that climate. When 
such adisplay can be grown in the heart 
of the White Mountains, we need not com- 


plain of our conditions elsewhere. One | 
| man is reported as growing a few acres of 


strawberries that year, and selling the proa- 
uct at an average price of 124 cents a Cup, 
which is equivalent to a pint. Surely 
strawberries are hardy everywhere, and it 
only demonstrates what the possibilities are 
in cold climates with this crop. Mr. Howe 
of Lancaster, N. H., is a large apple grower 
in that region, and says that the Bethel 
apple is to that section what the Bald- 
win is to southern New England. ‘When 
I was on a lecture trip with the Maine 
State Board of Agriculture last summer, 
I found that the Arctic is being very largely 


| plants. 7 ' . 
Mr. Crawford of Ohio has raised 7000 


quarts of strawberries on a single acre. 
You and I ought to raise one-half that 
amount, or 3500 quarts, which at ten cents 


| equals $350. 


hills to the acre, and the small Netted Gem 
kinds will average ten or more to the hill 
under good culture, or 14,520 melons, which 
at four cents apiece would bring $580. 

| “Sweet corn planted three feet by nine 
/inehes allows 19,360 stalks to the acre, or 
| 1613 dozen, and if sold at eight cents per 
| €ozen gives $129 per acre. : 

| Six hundred bushels of onions per acre is 
| not an-unusual yield, and the average price 
| for them is generally good. I know of one 
| man whose success with onions has been the 
means of awakening the interest of others, 
| and resulting indirectly in the whole com- 
munity’s becoming prosperous. Another 
New England man of my acquaintance has 
averaged more upon a very small area of 


} 
| 
| 
| 


‘ land, the main crop of which is onions, than 


any general farmer about him whose in- 
vested capital is from ten to ‘fifty times as 
reat. ; 
. Celery is a crop of simplé culture,’ and if 
well grown it usually pays well. An acre 








Muskmelons: in hills 5x6 feet make 1452 | 


into practical application. Culture, how- 

ever, means much more than we are apt to 

credit it with. The culture of any plant 
| means ideal conditions for its development 
' for whatever purpose desired. 

Too much attention cannot be given. to 
studying varieties. These are changing 
constantly, and itis highly necessary that 
| we take advantage of those that are best 
| adapted to our conditions and the markets. 

Executive ability is needed upon the aver- 
| age New England farm for success as much 
|as itis anywhere. Theaverage New Eng- 
| land farmer needs to study business methods, 
| and horticulture, with its greater intensive- 
| ness and variety, will assist very much in 
| testing-the business ability of. men every- 
| where, should they engage in it. Perisha- 
| ble fruits and vegetables demand active 
business methuds in handling at the right 
time, while the other farm crops, like hay, 
milk, beef and wood, are handled ‘‘any old 
time,” as they are stable commodities. 
Business methods stand for a large share, of 
success in anything, and must not be lost 
sight of on the New England farm. 

Horticulture on the .farm has its place, 
and should not be neglected. It pays for 
family use if in no other way. Horticul- 
tnre on the farm pays, for it keeps the boy 
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HOW TO 
GROW. THEM 


No book ia existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,- (ts development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breeding, 
eer 2 rearing and marketing these 
beautiful and profitable birds. 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experience 
of the most successful experts in turke 
growing, both as breeders of fancy stoc 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 

The oeeeine pagers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 

8y Growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, J2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
Address 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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It is taken out and used when one can hear 
the rattle of bolts, or possibly loose tires, as 
it goes along the street, and by and bya 
bolt drops out or something gives way, and 
there’ is a smashup, with perhaps broken 





ada. 
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Lucky in wireless telegraphy, unlucky in 


love. 
~~ >- 





One recent trust is evidently determined 


to get all the cream. 


o>- 








District Attorney Jerome is a terrible 


fellow to ask questions. 
—__—_- -> 


Americans are going to London early, | 


but they won’t be abJe to avoid the crush. 
————- > > oe —_——- 
The Cubans are getting lots of sympathy, 
but the bulk of it is apparently outside of 
Congress. 


——-. ~~ 

When amateurs perform for charity, says 
the cynic, charity should reciprocate by 
being present at the performance. 

oi atin 

John Kensit, the English anti-ritualist, 
requires suppression with the regularity of 
the guinea pig in “ Alice in Wonderland.” 


alin: Raa 








Let us all hope that Lady Stanley’s infor- 
mation concerning the future of the Bor- 


ghese collection is based on good authority. | 





—->- 

Wellesley is to have a new street railway. 
Will anybody ever be so discourteous as to 
permit the Wellesley girls to stand up in the 


cars? 
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We cannot but wonder how the army 
feels when it2 studies the rejoicing of the 
total abstainers over the resplendent glories 
of the canteen law. 





in 





Boston is to be congratulated on its Cham- 
ber of Commerce. It is up toall thoughtful 
residents to know what the Chamber is 
doing and to help it along. | 

— >> -- = 

“ Joan of the Shoals” has our best 
wishes for a successful voyage over the 
shallows that mark the first weeks of any 
venture on the dramatic ocean. 

->-- 

The good horsemanship of the park police 
has again come to the front and stopped a 
runaway that was bound otherwise to have 
ended in a serious disaster. 

Yankee invention is said to have perfected 
a telegraphic typewriter. There is now 
some hope‘that the amateur playwright can 














keep in touch with the professional player. | 





— eo 
™ Peter Ippolito, who witha critical but un- 


kind egg diversified a recent performance at | 


a‘certain local theatre, needs little change 
in spelling to become Peter Impolito. 





Citizens of the Commonwealth may now 
begin to accustom themselves to the new 
method of nominating candidates for public 
office. The modus operandi is fortunately 


already familiar. 





_-<> 
Somebody has been nuinbering sthe trees 
onthe Common. Is it possible that there 
are'more bad trees than were discovered by 
Mr. Parsons, or do these numbers stand for 
particularly good ones? 
Prince Henry is’ to bring a gun for the 
President. The gift has charm and shows 
more than a little evidence of thoughtful 
study, but it is hardly so generally impor 
tant as the Emperor’s gift to the Germanic 
Museum. ies tae eit 2 
The Delineatoz tellsszus that a woman 
should’ feel surejthat afman would like$to 
call before she invites him to do so. Sucha 
preliminary ‘investigation is not, however, 
necessarily for publication. 
-_ +<><- - 
** T have only been two days in your coun- 
try, yet [ already comprehend all the grand- 
uer of your country, all*the interest ot your 
culture.” We respect M. Mabillean,but here 
are certainly symptoms ofa book of im- 
pressions. 
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The Massachusetts Fish and Game Asso- 





“We are drawing obviously nearer to Can- 


necks or fimbs, and if the owner survives, 
| he says, ‘I knew something was rattling, 
and I meant to look it over some day and 
see what it was.”” Five minutes would have 
found it and perhaps remedied it before the 


accident. 
Horticulture for Children. __ 

At the last quarterly meeting of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society one of 
the most interesting reports presented was 
that of the committee on School Gardens 
and Children’s Herbariums, by Mr. Henry 
Lincoln Clapp. After dealing with boys’ 
' gardens in Dayton, O., and reciting the suc- 
'cess which attended the introduction. of 
| school gardens at Hartford, Ct., and Bath, 
| Me., the report considers school gardens in 

Boston. It says, in part: 
| Last spring (1901) a school garden con- 
| taining eighty-two beds was established in 
| the yard of the English High School on 
_ Dartmouth street, Boston.. It has been 

given the title of the Twentieth Century 

Club Garden, because two lady members of 
| the club were foremost in establishing it 

and the club paid the expenses of it. Boys 
| from the Rice School and girls from the 
Franklin School in about equal numbers 
enjoyed the privilege of raising vegetables 
and flowers in this garden. The girls of the 
Normal School received instructions in gar- 
den work last summer in this garden, in- 
stead of instruction in geo'ogy, which 
they have had in previous years. So those 
who are preparing to teach will be equipped 
| with the theory and practice of raising vege- 
| tables and tlowers. That is an excellent be- 
| ginning in the right place and in the right 
| way. It must be borne in mind that there 
| is behind this enterprise a club with money 
|and meaning business. Thirteen dollars 
| worth of photographs of the garden is one 
indication of an intention to do a good thing, 
even if it does cost a little money. The 
| club will bear the expenses of the garden an- 
| Other year at least. 

| The second season of the kitchen garden 
| on the grounds of the George Putnam School 
| closed about Nov. 1, 1901, when the pupils 
| finished planting their bulbs for spring 
| blooming. Here is a garden with a large 
| number of beds laid out without expense to 
|} any one, as a friend p'owed it free of 
| charge, and the children made all the 
beds out of the rough field of sods. They 
| bore the expense of tools and seeds, and 
| did all the work. There were no induce- 
ments in the form of large and numerous 
money prizes, bronze medals, subscrip- 
tions to papers, exhibits, suppers, certifi- 
cates of proficiency and _ faithfulness. 
/I wish there might have been. Never- 
| theless some of the pupils came regularly 
| every week on Monday afternoon without 
|any adult to meet and instruct them, and 
did not allow a single weed to be seen in 
| their beds. They watered their plants 
; when necessary, carried home lettuce, rad- 
ishes, corn, kohl-rabi, beets and other 
vegetable roots and flowers, and had their 
beds looking ‘‘ spic and span ”’ when the 
school opened in September. They just 
loved to do it. One girl wrote in her com- 
position that she preferred gardening to 
anything she studied in school; and yet she 
was a good scholar. 

There were many delinquents. No doubt 
some were constitutionally weary; some 
decided that a vacation was a very improper 
time to double up one’s back like an inch- 
worm in order to pull weeds; some of them 
could run like hares on the “ gridiron,’ and 
| drip with sweat without thinking of it. But 
| when school opened, delinquents and all took 
| hold and eradicated all the weeds, perambu- 
| lated with the water pots, straightened the 
beds and paths, squinted with one eye half 
| open and put their wits to work generally. 
| In a short time the existence of weeds dur- 
| ing the summer would never have been sus- 
| pected by the casual observer. 

During October there was a fine display 
of hardy chrysenthemums, some red and 
some yellow, and sneezeweeds (Helenium 
| dutumnale) which had been planted by the 
| hundreds in the preceding spring. Gener- 











| ally each pupil hadared chrysanthemum | 


Boston the City Augmented by Boston 
the Port. 

Boston the city is dependent to a very 
great extent upon Boston the port, and the 
importance of the port is being augmented 
more than is generally realized by four new 
enterprises revently undertaken. The 
buil1li=g of the new Government dry dock at 
the navy yard, the deepening of the main 
ship channel, the establishment at Fore 
river of a great shipyard, and the launching 
at Sparrow’s Point of a mammoth freight 
steamer for a Boston company are guaran- 
tees, though of very different sorts, 
that the shipping interests of Boston 
have before them a period of unparalleled 
growth. The new dry dock is one of the 
largest in the world’ and the largest 
in this country, and will cost over a 
million dollars. Although built for Gov- 
ernment vessels it is available for merchant 
vessels, whici. cannot be accommodated in 
any ovher dock in the vicinity. Its dimen- 
sions, the length being 788 feet, the max- 
imum width 114, with thirty feet over the 
entrance sill at mean high water, will en- 
able it to take in the largest merchant’ yes- 
sels now afloat. The possession of this 
dock means that Boston is permanently es- 
tablished as an important naval station 
| with docking facilities of the highest order. 
| On the opposite side of the harbag, the 
| Fore River Ship and Engine Company has 
| built a modern and complete steel ship-build- 
| ing plant, where five Government vessels, 
| two of them battleships of the largest size, 
| are now under construction; where the first 





largest of all sailing vessels, is rising from 
the stocks ; and where it is possible to build 
on American soil ocean liners to com- 
pete with the world. The mechanical 
facilities at Fore River, including, as they 
do, one of the three largest forging 
plants in the country, combined with the 
docking facilities which the navy yard can 
furnish in another year, will actually put 
Boston ahead of New York as a repair 
station for ocean liners,and will permanently 
‘preclude the humiliating necessity of send- 
ing vessels to Halifax for such work. An 
example is found in the freight steamer Isle 
of Kent, which was seriously damaged in 
collision with the ill-fated Spanish steamer 
Amesti. The repairs on the Isle of Kent are 
unusually extensive, including a practically 
new bow, and yet with the Fore River facil- 
ities at hand they have progressed at a rapid 
record-breaking rate. 

Naturally the depth and safety of the en- 
trance to the harbor is of prime importance 
in view of these internal improvements. 
Ships have grown in size so rapidly, out- 
growing meanwhile the old channel enter- 


the shipping business have heretofore real- 
ized the actual need for improvement. Now 
that the need is known and understood, the 
business men of Boston have¥gone to work 
a degree of intelligence and 
that is sure to 
all over the country. President Carter 
of the Associated Boards of Trade, Presi- 
dent Lincoln of the Chamber of Commerce 
and ex-Congressman Chandler, the Massa- 
chusetts representative in the national com- 
mittee on harbor improvements, haye shown 
the importance of the port of Boston as a 
transfer station between the interior of 
this country and the markets of the world, 
and have interested the producing com- 
munities of the middle West in its behalf. 
There is an indication that Boston will be 
something more than a transfer station, and 
will itself assist in providing ocean trans- 
portation facilities. The launching of the 
Shawmut at Sparrow’s Point recently marks 
significantly the return of Boston into com- 
mercial competition. The Shawmut is a 


displacement, making it one of the largest 
of American-built ships. The Shawmut, 
with her sister ship, which will be launched 








| Works by Kidder, Peabody & Co. for the 
| Boston Steamship Cumpany, of which Mr. 
| Robert Winsor is president, as a beginning 
| for a tleet of modern cargo steamers which 
| shall carry the house flags of Boston owners 
all over the world. 

Boston’s docks, shipyards, harbor and 


| 


ciation is said tu be working for the estab- | in one end of his bed, a yellow one in the | ships have truthtully been referred to as 


lishment of a Zoo in Boston. Provided the | other, and a sneezeweed in the middle. 
department of monkeys is not neglected, the | Since all blossomed profusely the garden 
city could hardly purchase more fun for its | 


citizens fora similar amount of money. 
_~-<> 
It would seem to be rather an unwise and | 
youthful infatuation with m i 
ing than mere joyousness, that has piled | 
up for the young Prince of Korea an indebt- | 
edness of $35,000 during his career as a) 
student at Roanoke College. Foftunately | 
the young man is a favorite son, and an | 
affair with the stock market less lasting than 
an unexpected venture into matrimony. 
Frederick Baron Corvo,in his recent book, 
‘“‘(hronicles of the House of Borgia,” de- 
stroys another grim but secretly delightful 
illusion. There was no specific ** venom of 
the Borgia,” and no poison that could have 
been administered from the romantically 
venomous finger ring. There were poisons 
enough, to be sure, but alas, they must 
needs have been administered in clumsily 


appreciable doses. 

















The recent tragedy in Rutland, Mass., s 
another instance of allowing a simple- 
minded and eccentric crank, known to have 
a violent temper almost to the verge of in- 
sanity, to go at large without care or guard- 
ianship, after he had repeatedly uttered 
threats of murder. Not only that, but it 
seems that he had been incited to violence | 
by the thoughtless taunts of boys and men | 
old enough to know better, who enjoyed | 
seeing him in a passion, and hearing him 
rage and threaten. They deserve a punish- 
ment as much as the witless murderer, and 
there should be a law to compel town and 
city authorities to place all such people 
where they will be under proper restraint 
and care. It would cost something but it 


might save lives. 





We have often written of the need of 
more care for farming implements, but 
there are other things that need care. The 
family carriage is not as badly used as the 
mowing machines, reapers and other ma- 
chinery, because it is usually kept under 
some sort of a shelter when not in use, but 
too often it is not properly cared for at that. 
It is put in with the mud on it after it is 
used, which takes off or spots the varnish. 
It is too often stored where the ammonia 
from the manure heap can reach it, which 
not only takes off varnish and paint, but 
rots both leather and enamel cloth and 
destroys the color of the cushions, linings 
and curtains. In some cases the hens are 
allowed to occupy it, which does not 
add to its neatness, and perhaps not to 
the comfort of those who ride in it, if the 
hens are lousy. It gets semi-oceasional 
washings, when a wet sponge rubs about as 
much grit into the paint as it washes mud 
off, and then the owner grumbles, or does 
worse, about the poor work of the painter. 
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odern financier- | slides of designs based on the sneezeweed 


was glorious with color. 

As usual the material in the wild flower 
garden has been used in school in nature 
study and designing. A number of lantern 


have been made. Many photographs of the 
pupils engaged in garden work have been 
taken. 

Since there was considerable uncertainty 
as to whether the hall in this building 
could be ready for exhibition the committee 
made less effort than usual to secure a 


pending enterprises, but considered as fac- | 


tors for the prosperity of the port they ap- 
pear to be public institutions, which will | 
—————x~-“ +> oe 

Caution in Regard to ‘* New ’” Forage | 
Crops. | 


following extract from the forthcoming re- | 
port of the Hatch Experiment Station: 





large exhibit of herbariums; but they came 
just the same in unexpected numbers. Ad- 
ditional satisfaction was found in the at- 
tendance of an unusual number of children, 
due to the fact that the hall is situated in a | 
residential district. This promises well, | 
not only for herbarium exhibitions but for | 
all other kinds of exhibitions. | 
The exhibitors came in families, so to | 
speak, more than in any previous year. | 
There were three Murdoch boys, three | 
Morse boys, two Swain boys, two French | 
girls andtwo Clapp girls. For years past | 
it has been noticed that the family interest 
inherbarium work has been much greater 
than any school interest; and so slight has | 
the latter been that thecommittee have de- | 
cided to give up that part of the work and | 
turn their attention to the encouragement | 
of family interests. ‘There seem to be dead | 
weights on the schools so far as anything 
besides books is concerned. 
two probable reasons for this condition. 





| Teachers generally are not yet sufficiently 


acquainted with wild flowers to have suffi- 
cient interest in herbarium work to induce 
their pupils to make herbariums. The past 
ten years’ experience shows that individual 
parents have much more interest and effi- 
ciency in bringing about results in herba- 
rium work than teachers. Secondly, the re- 
quirements of the course of study are so ex- 
acting as to leave neither place nor time for 
collecting, pressing and mounting plants. 
So the case seems to be a hopeless one for 
public school children. 

The opportunity thus presented to chil- 
dren by the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety is certainly a great one. The com- 
mittee hold it in higher and higher esteem 
as the years go on; and the children and 
their parents seem to be of the same mind. 

The committee have decided to make one 
radical change in their awards for herbari- 
ums; that is, to pay a definite sum for every 
specimen that comes up to standard. This 
simplifies the work very much, and allows 
exhibitors to make additions many years 
without requiring the committee to attempt 
the difficult task of determining a just 
award in. view of all the plants that the 
exhibito: may have entered in previous 
years. Inducements for entering lichens 
and mosses have been made by offering a 


There are | are much in excess of this figure. 


very light, dry and warm soils. 


the past two or three years seedsmen in 
different parts of the country have adver- 
tised what as a result of our comparisons it 


| is concluded is precisely the same variety 


urder new names. The_ names which have 
been brought to our. attention § are 
fand’s Wonder Forage Crop and Brazil- 
ian millet. Seed offered under these 
names was procured in preparation for 
this season’s work from the so-called origi- 
nators or introducers. We also secured 
seed from some of our prominent seedsmen, 
who in turn had secured it from would-be 
introducers. The most careful comparisons 
throughout the entire season failed to dis- 
close any difference. Mand’s Wonder and 
Brazilian millet, so-called, appear to be 
identical in every way with Pearl millet. 


The latter seed can usually be obtained of | fulness of self and consideration of others. 
The seltish, the vain and the conceited have | the soil. 
no tact, nor does it associate with irrever- but in poor seasons it pays better than any 
The impatient temper which insists | time. 
‘* Such trials of Pearl millet as have been | ypon a hearing is utterly subversive of all pays at all during such seasons. 


seedsmen at about ten cents per vound; 
while bearing new names the prices charged 


seven-masted schooner,- which is aiso the 


ing Boston harbor, that few people outside | 


| to secure an adequate ship channel with | 
vigor | 
enlist assistance from | 


11,000-ton treight carrier with 17,000 tons | 


; ence. 


mistake. The Japanese barnyard millet can 
be purchased at lower prices from well- 
known and responsible seedsmen under its 
proper name. 


The writer would here express the opinion; 


that there is need for national legislation 
forbidding under heavy penalty the renam- 
ing of old varieties uf seeds. This practice 
is the means whereby farmers of the coun- 
try are yearly defrauded of thousands of 
dollars. State legislation will not correct 
the evil, for since catalogues and agents are 
notiJimited by State boundaries, the use of 
the United States mails makes it possible 
for sales which are really fraudulent to be 
made by parties in one State in every other 
State in the Union. 
Bacteria in Milk. 

Bacteria in. milk istreated to a great ex- 
tent in a report of the New York State De- 
partment of Agriculture. During the past 
year much attention has been paid tuo this 
form of bacteria, and itis believed that if 
the stables are kept clean, the cows groomed 
and the skin of the udder and surruunding 
parts are carefully moistened befvre milk- 
ing, the number of bacteria that gain en- 
trance to the ‘milk from without can be 
greatly reduced. Bacteria in freshly drawn 
milk do not begin to. multiply to any great 
extent for from six to nine hours when kept 
| at atemperature of 70° or below. After 
| that time they multiply very rapidly if the 
| temperature is favorable. To avoid the 
| danger of bacteria the department recom- 
| mends the following: 

If the milk is carefully protected and 
promptly cooled down to and kept at a tem- 
perature of 40 degrees Fahrenheit, the num- 
ber of bacteria in it will not subsequently 
exceed the number. present at the close of 
the milking process. This number. should 
not exceed a maximum of 100,000 per cubic 
centimetre. -If intelligent oare is exercised 
a minimum of at least from 10,000. to 50,000 
per cubic centimetre should be maintained. 
| If cooled to 55° Fahrenheit like  re- 
| sults are obtgjned for at least thirty-six to 
| forty-eight hours, and >ften for a usual 
longer period. 

An excessive number of bacteria in milk 
at any time within seventy-two hours after 
itis drawn indicates that it has not been 
carefully handled. When this is the case 
the milk is liable to contain acids and by- 
products which may be injurious to the con- 
sumer. There is also the further danger, as 
exemplified in many epidemics of typhoid 
fever, dipththeria and other infectious dis- 
eases, that the general carelessness in pro- 
| tecting milk against contaminations would 
| permit the entrance into the milk of disease- 
producing bacteria, should these be prese-t 
on the premises where the milk is produced. 

There is a pronounced germicidal action 
in the milk of certain cows. It is absent in 
that from others. 
| dairy ithas buta slight value in reducing 
the ac.ual number of bacteria, but. it seems 
to be the effective agent in preventing the 
increase of bacteria immediately after the 
milk is drawn, unless it is kept at the body 
(90° F.) temperature. 

at 
Tact. 

Once upon a time a poor boy who was em- 
ployed to blow the bellows of the organ in 
a country church overheard the organist say, 
‘* Last time I played ‘ With verdure clad,’ 
next time 1 shall play, ‘ Sing O Heaven,”’ 
| The boy expostulated with the musician 
| upon the injustice of his phraseology. ‘It’s 
| all very well,’’ he said, ‘‘ for you to say, ‘I 
| played the organ,’ but please tell where the 
| wind comes from.” The organist gruftly re- 
| plied, ‘‘ Go about your business.”’ 
| The story hasa wide application, and I 


| 




















| believe is pertinent to the few remarks I in- | 


| tend to make about tact, the knowledge of 
| when and how to speak and aet. Tact is 
| not discretion, for that is the art of direct- 
ing oneself ; nor experience, which is knowl- 


| tinct from these, and intinitely more deli- 
ate. Every word and look helps those who 
deserve our sympathy. Every possible 
thought, every possible labor, helps every 
| other. 
breadwinner helps to win the bread. 
act of our life has its intluence. 
Gifted as we are with powers of mind and 


Every 


body, of thought, speech and action, living | 


among uuman beings possessing like facul- 
| ties and passions, we sometimes find our- | 
selves, on account of the word spoken or the | 


need and doubtless receive public support. | act done, surrounded with difficulties out of | 


which, unless we have tact, it seems hard to | 
escape. Tact soothes and reconciles, adds 


| grace to the smallest act, leads the musician | With prices ruling high, this extra yield 
The attention of farmers is called to the to reply to the poor boy, ‘‘ Next time I shall | means for him all profit. In full seasons, 


say we.’”’ 
In our daily intercourse of life we are 


after question is asked by an exaggerated | 
specimen of blunt humanity, who despises | 
tact. How often have we seen the ‘cat. 
let out of the bag”? or heard the secret | 
told by some communicative person who | 
has no tact. How often have we seen the 


shake of the head and the appeal of the growers not at all discouraged over the 
past season’s results. On 
they are 
In social life the that there is 


dear eyes, when we have blurted out some- 
thing which we ought not to hiwe said, be- 
cause we have no tact. 
man of tact is always welcome. 
the right thing at the right time. 
no ** sitting upon thorns ”’ 


He says 


has gone from us. 


made here have led to the conclusion that it | tact. It has been said that tact is a kind of 
is not a crop which is likely to prove of any hypocrisy, but surely this is a mistake. | 


length in previous reports.”’ 


Brazilian millet and Mand’s Wonder are | 
“new” only in name. If farmers desire to | 
make atrial of this crop they should order 
Pearl millet of a reliable seedsman. This 
can be bought probably at about one-fourta | 


Brazilian millet. 

I would further sound a word of caution | 
as to dealing with unknown agents of un- | 
known firms. The result in the majority of | 
cases is likely to be unsatisfactory. ; 

I would further call the attention of the 
public to the fact that so-called ‘‘ billion- 
dollar grass” is new only in name. This 
is the Japanese barnyard millet which I in- 
troduced a number of years ago. Something 
which I have published in making a report 
upon Japanese barnyard millet is published 
by acertain seedsman in praise of ‘ billion- 
dollar grass.’”” The Japanese barnyard mil 
let is a valuable forage crop for use green or 
for the silo, but the farmer who pays a fancy 





definite sum as indicated in the circular. 





price for “‘ billion-dollar grass ”’ is making a 


considerable value unless it may be upon Hypocrisy pretends to be what we are not; | 
The crop | tact does not pretend, it is truthful, it be- States Department of Agriculture in a re- 


has been described and commented upon at | lieves in the ‘‘ convenient season.”” That | cent article says. of the ordinary white 


In the mixed milk froma | 


next month, was built at the Maryland Steel | 48e gained by practice; but something dis- | 


Every smile of every child of the | 


| his superior knowledge of conditions, and 


more especially in intensive, modern ecult- 
There is ure. 
as to what he encugh to convince many of this. A high | 
may say or do, and when he takes his ieave | yield of excellent market potatoes can be 
we are conscious that something pleasant accomplished only through intensive cult- 
ure in good seasons; but when the weather, 

Tact cannot exisc where there is not self- seed and insects are all against the crop, 
control, for its very essence lies in forget- | one is then particularly thankful that noth- 
ing has been left undone to get the best from 
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‘The illustration in this advertisement 1s a sample of the sayi;). 
can wake in buying @ buggy direct frum our factory. Yo, « 
6u 8, pheetons aid otuer bigh grave vehicies ut equai.y 

We gave you two profits—charg- 
net factory cost with « moderate profit, 
We also sell harness, etc.. at tac- 
tory prices. With each purchase we give 
_ | @ broad rantee If the purchase is 
Bot satisfactory in every 
can return it to us an 
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for free illustrated catalogue. 
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. O. Bex $4. nearest office P.O. Box 773. 
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amplified in many ways in the near future. 


Boston have made the largest gains in the 
last decade, due chiefly to its geographical 
position with reference to the surrounding 
community. 
of more than a million of people, the centre 
to which the many radiating roads all lead, 


parts most frequented. But there can be 
no permanent gains of realty values in this 
centre without reflex action outward to the 
surrounding territory. 


of land in and near Boston, it must be kept 
in mind that, although within a radius of 


the city, there are many individual munici- 
palities, whose people, for one reason or 
another, have retained their autonomies in 
local matters, the citizens of all form one 


homogeneous community, whose general in- 
terests are common and identical, and who, 


world’s greatest centres of population. ‘The 
steady growth in numbers and in indus- 
try of this immense population means an 
increased demand for land and a consequent 
rise in its value. Further increase of popu- 
lation always demands an enlargemen: of 


The same. combination of small into larger 
properties that has been noted in the busi- 


years must extend to outlying land to give 
facilities for the needs of commerce pursued 
on the larger scale requirec by new meth- 
ods 0 business. 

Further it must be borne in mind that 
Boston is the second commercial port in the 
country, with a magnificent harbor capable 
of indefinite extension of dock facilities, 
that back of its immediate ten-mile circle 
there is a Jarger tributary population seek- 
ing its doors for trade and pleasure, and with 
a larger railway mileage to facilitate their 
coming and going than is enjoyed by any 
other great city in the country except New 
York; that the same comparative pre-emi- 
| hence.,is true of the wealth and prosperity of 
the people as shown in the values of property. 
real and personal, in the inner and outer 
circles of Boston and the country fairly 
tributary to it; and'hat the people within 
those circles are at least as intelligent, as 
industrious, as saving and as well paid for 
their labor as may be found in any like area 
in the United States. No stronger elements 
of value than these may be cited to show 
that the normal tendency of land values in 
and about Boston must be upward, with a 
stability that will be assured as long as 
such favorable conditions in an exceptional 
community are assured.—Thomas H. Per- 
kins & Co.’s Circular. 
>>> 

Increased Potato Crop. 

The high prices of potatoes this year 
has caused importers to bring stock from 
Europe in the largest quantities ever 
| known. Every owner uf potatoes has had 
a chance to sell his products for good 
| prices, and nothing but the small yield 
| last year cast a shadow upon the industry. 
| But even with the lessening of the general 
crop there was considerable profit for the 
average grower, and some more fortunate 
than others in their yield: realized greater 
returns per acre than in 
sons. 
to the few expert growers, although a bad | 
thing for the general run of farmers. It is 
during such seasons that the expert shows 














when his science and skill prove their 
worth. It is during adverse seasons when 
modern intensive culture makes the high- 
est showing, for while other crops are 
producing only half the average yield, the 
farmer who understands his _ business 
well and practices the latest methods is 
making his crop yield a third or balf more. 











when prices are depressed by the abun- 
dance of yield, he may not get enough for 


“An Old Crop Under New Names.”’— | sometimes constrained to keep some persons | his crop to pay for the actual work. So it 
‘* Pearl millet has been advertised by seeds- | at a distance, for fear of what they may is that during poor seasons we find the best 
men for many years, and has been occasion- | say or do. How often have we seen some | growers making less complaint, and some- 
ally grown by some of our farmers. Within poor victim almost vivisected when question | times actually rejoicing. 


A full crop of potatoes, when prices are 
high, as they have been this year, will net 
higher profits per acre than any other crop 
that we can grow, and even a three-quarters | 
crop should yield a profit sufticient to pay 
big wages. Therefore we find plenty of 
the contrary | 

than ever 


potatoes, but | 
| 


convinced 
money in 


more 


One such season in the past is | 


Intelligent culture pays any time, 


In fact, it isthe only culture that 


White Clover. 
Prof. F. Lamson Scribner of the United 


The land values of the old peninsula of , 


As the heart of a community | 


old Boston must gain and hold the values | 
consequent upon the competition for the , 


To appreciate properly the intrinsic values | 


ten or twelve miles of the business centre of , 


as a whole, are numerically one of the) 


areas of surface and production, and these | 
necessitate increased occupation of land. | 


ness centres of Boston during the past few | 


| creeping habit, which enables it tu ;. 

cover the soil and occupy all the spac 

vacant by other plants. {[t furni. 

tender, nutritious pasturage, and |, 

gives a close dark-green velvet, 

It flowers and fruits abundantly.” 
+H eo - 

Forty of the brood mares at Looks): 
South Natick, Mass., are in foal. Elevey, . 
including Young Miss, dam of Bingen (2. 
Miss Young, by Wilkes Boy, out of You: 
arejn foal to May King. Thirteen of ti 
arein foal to Young Kirg, brother to | 
Among these maresare Protein (2.11; 
die L. (2.194). Twelve mares are in foul t 
away (2.22}), and three or four are in fou! 
of Lookaway. 


-__ 2-H 

The fast trotting gelding Eddie L.. ¢)). 
campaigned last season by A. C. Per 
Cleveland, O., is one of the horses that 
vertised and sold by Albert H. Merril! of 1) 
Mass., before the gelding had taken « 
Eddie L. started in ten races in 1901, \ 
first moneys, and was unplaced_ but once 
by Grimalkin; dam, Maggie U. Clay 
Scranton Belle, 2.16%), by Harry Clay. His). 
| 18 2.16}, but good judges who have seen hin 
form say that he is capable of taking a rev: 
2.12. 








> >< 
Aches and Pains. 

You know by experience that the ache. 

| pains of rheumatism are not permanently, 

only temporarily, relieved by external remed 
Then why not use an internal remedy—H. 

| Sarsaparilla, which corrects the acidity « 
blood on which rheumatism depends and 

| the disease? 
This medicine has done more for the rheumat, 

than any other medicine in the world. 








costs 


25 Cents}, 
per TON . 


Greatest, Cheapest Food 
on Earth for Sheep, Swine, 
Cattle, etc. ¥4 
Will be worth $100 to you to read what 
Salzer's catalog says about rape. 


Billion Dollar Grass 


9 will positively make yourich: |! tons 

© Ofbay and lots or pasture per acr 
also Bromus, Peaoat, Speltz (4. 
corn, 250 bu. oats per acre), ete, « 


For this Notice and 10c. 
we mai! big catalog and 10 Farm sved 
Novelties, fully worth $10 to vet a -:art 





For 16¢. we mail 150 kinds of Fiower 
and Vegetable Seeds and catalog 


unm a suze SEED Co. 


hy WIS. 
sens 8 sens 





on any vehicle we make. keep it if you 
like it, return it if you dislike it. We cave 
you dealer and jobber profits. If vou want 
toknow more send for our 
free 22nd annua Icatalogue. 
KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS 

MFG. PANY 


Ferry’s 
Seeds make 
good crops, good 
crops make more cus- 
tomers—so each year the 

crops and customers have 
grown greater. That's the 
secret of the Ferry fame. 
More Ferry's Seeds sold 
and sown than any other 
kind. Sold by all dealers. 





ordinary sea- | 
Small crops often prove a blessing | 


1902 Seed Annual FREE. 


DO. M. Ferry & Co. 
Detroit, 


566666 


Meat smoked few hours with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives fine flavor. 
Cleanest, chea : free from inseces. Send for 
circular. E. KRAUSER & BRO., Miltoo Pa. 


Ceo. S. Josselyn 
FREDONIA,N.Y. INTRODUCER OF 


Campbell's Early.....The Best Grape. 















SOsselyn............ The Best Gooseberr) 

Dt cherccetededinessasccire The Best Currant. 
Awar ted gold and silver medals atthe Pan-American. [are 
list of Grape Vines and Smail Fruit Plauts, Catalocuc Free 





STILL LEADING THE LINE 
of CREAM SEPARATING APPARAT(>. 
MOSELEY'’S OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


Has stood all tests. Defies all competition. Mor 
popularthanever. In useeverywhere. Wecan 


terest you. ¥ 
Write us, MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG.CC 
mentioning this paper. CLINTON, rows | 
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200-Egg Incubater 
for $12:°° 


Perfect in construction. 
faction. Hatches every fer 
egg. Write forcataloguety 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. li, 








CGOk YGUR FEED and SAVE 
the Cost—with the 


* PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Dumping Caldron. Emi 

kettle in one minute. The si: 

and best arrangement for ¢° @ 
food for stock. Also muke Dairy ood 
Laundry Stoves, Water and Stes 
Jacket Kettles, Hog Scalders, ~° 
drons, etc. @& Send for cires ® 
D. R. SPERRY & CO., Batavis, 


JOSEPH BRECK «& SONS, 





Corporation Agts., 51 No. Market St., Boston, * 


FOR SALE. 


JERSEY MACK, 2.099, pacer, brown ce! 


hands, b: Jersey Wilkes. 


DEAREST, 2.224. pacer, bay mare, 15.3, by Mal 





| ** there is a time to speak and a time to keep | clover: “ This little perennial clover is 
It will be seen that after most careful trial | silence.’ It is the give and take of life. It | native to the northeastern United States 
and comparison it is my belief that both | removes opposition, and takes advantage of | and Europe, but has so long been cultivated 


favorable circumstances. 

Is tact a gift, or can the young be taught 
to act upon its impulses? I believe they can, 
and when they have “‘learned the lessun by 
heart,” it is a.odeautiful sight to see their 


the price which I understand is being tender regard for the feelings of others, | The seed should be sownin early spring. 
charged for the same thing under the name | putting a restraint upon themselves that‘ During the spring and early summer months 


they may not say or do what can displease. 


> 
>< S- 


Real Estate in Boston aud Vicinity. 





The increase in land values in Boston and 
the surrounding municipalities has been a 
notable one ever since the commercial re- 
vival from the long period of depression in 
the seventies, and has heen especially 
marked during the past ten years. During 
this period, no single factor has contributed 
more to the elevation of suburban land val- 
ues than the introduction of electric pro- 
pulsion for street passenger transportation. 
This potent agency of land development 
hasas yet only made a good beginning in its 
great work, which will be extended and 


| over the southern half of the United States 
| that it is now thoroughly established. It is 
| best adapted to rather moist soil, but will 
| grow wellona large variety of soils and 


i 


| under widely different climatic conditions. 


| this clover makes its best growth, still in the 
| hottest part of the summer it will remain 
| practically stationary. It is able, however, 
to resist considerable drought, although in 
Southern States it often disappears entirely 
during a period of protracted hot weather, 
only to appear again abundantly when the 
conditions become favorable. 

“It iscommonly used in this country for 
pasture and for lawns, always in combina- 
tion with some other crop. It is ordinarily 
sown with blue grass, red top or some of the 
other smaller grasses. It is a much smaller 
plant than most of the clovers, hence its 
yield is very much less. For.lawn and past- 


ing. 

REX 7 pacer, bay gelding, 15.3, can ste} 

LADY A ER, 2.183, pacer, brown mare, 
Woodbrino, 2.253. ; : 
JIM DANDY, 2.273, trotter, bay gelding, | 
y Madison, 2.24. 

DUKE, by William Rysdyk, 15.33, high act 
step in 2.40; very stylish, and road 12 miles al ! 
BAY SADDLE COB, 16 hands, has all t) 
very handsome and stylish, carrying up to 2") 
These horses are in shape to show; there is 
in the lot that cannot beat their mark, good ' 
and fearless. reason for selling my bu- 

that I do not have time to drive or train thet 
est and Rex are well matched, and make a :' 
team ; can step very fast together. Write | 
W. IRVING GRIFFING, 
12-14 Park Street, Glens Falls, 
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ure purposes, however, it is of great value 











because of its perennial character and its 
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\LS OF LIVE STOCK AT WAT#RTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Jan. 29, 1902. 
Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 


eek..318 10,308 115 27,573 1090 
eek. .2332 10,371 120 23,577 997 
‘Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 
Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
low and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first 
35.50.@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
lity, $4.00.@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
iu; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 
stern steers, 4}. @7$e. 
~ 1np YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality, 
<00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy  mileh 
).00.065.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 
<—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
120; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 

40. 

Per pound, live weight, 2)@3e; extra, 
eep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
rs, Shabje. 

joas—Per pound, 6 @6ge, live |weight; 

vholesale ——; retail, $2.25.@8.00; country- 
mrs, «gC. 

CALVES—3h.a7}e p tb. 

.—-Brighton—7a7je P tb; country lots, 64 


SKINS— 600 @$1.35; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
wv —Brighton, 4a5¢ Pp tb; couytry lots, 2@ 


s— 35.4 Oe. 


Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
mw. .1677 9299 5.270 605 235 
1451 1009. 22,303 485 100 


Cattle. Sheep. 






Cattle. Sheep. 
Canada. 
At Watertown. 
3 A Hathaway 477 


YWnine. 
4c Brighton. 
rry 13 


H ~ & Fel- 


D Monroe 72 
‘ 13 100 

Ml Holt& Son 20 R.T.and Ct. 
| pson & At Brighton. 

Hanson 19 6 AS Bailey 15 
W \ Gleason 6 EN Granger 12 
} I } ove 7 
4 Wievnolds 12 Massachusetts. 
H M Lowe 8 12 At Watertown. 
Lit Bros. 15 JS Henry 27 152 
H Gould 4 WA Bardwell 18 14 
A kilby 4 O H Forbush 24 
rW Hill 2 W F Dennen 4 


Howe & Nelson 8 


{ New Hampshire. At Brighton. 





Hampshire, 23 cattle. 18 calves. 
Cattle, 40 sheep, 38 calves. 


Island and Connecticut, 27 cattle. 


Well sustalned for good cattle, when compared 


grades but little activity. H.A. Gilmore sold 15 
light cattle at average price,23c. J. P. Day,1 beef 
cow, Of 1180 ths, at 34c; 4 beef cows, of 900 ths, at 
2hc; 5 canners, of 700 ths, at $1.60. P. A. Berry, 2 
cows, Of 1990 ths, at 2}c. There are exceptional 


price of beef. 
Milch Cows. 


The run of cows not heavy, and the feeling at 





120 ths, at 7c. A.D. Kilby, 10 calves, 110 tbs, at 
| 6ic. H. M. Lowe, 36 calves, 110 tbs, at 6}c. 
Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—A good variety of milch cows were 
on sale, some well up in prices, as their merit de- 
served. Good cows were in demand at steady 
prices, while common cows had moderate sale. 
Beef cattle sold fairly well yesterday and held 
steady in price through today’s sales. O. H. For- 
| bush sold his best cows, of 1316 ths, at 3}¢, with 
| sales at 3c, 2}c, 24c, down to 2ke; yesterday the 
range was a shade better for corresponding qual- 
ity. F. E. Keegan, 3 cows, of 3090 ths. at 3c; 4, of 
800 ths, at $2.10. Howe & Nelson, 2 cows for milk 
at $40 each, 2 at $35. J. S. Henry sold 8 choice 
new milch cows at $507 58, 10 cows at $40@47.50, 5 
cows at $3538. J. T. Molloy sold 2 very fine 
milkers, the lot for $145, with sales at $30@50. W. 
Scollans sold 2 choice cows at $55 each, 2 at $50, 
2 at $50, 2 at $45, 2 at $40. Libby Bros. sold cows 
at $50 down to $25. 

Store Pigs. 

Moderate disposals at nominal prices. 

pigs, $2.50a4. Shotes, $5a@s8. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Small 





Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 





At Brighton. J S Henry 84 
W Gordon 15 H A Gilmore 22 
A Foss 8 Scattering 100 
AtNED™M&Woel CD Lewis 3 
Co J P Day 20 3 
P Shay 9 1 WW Mills 10 
AF Jones & Co 4 J Lakes 18 
Ac Watertown. R Connors 21 
Bre & Wood 2 353 
W F Wallace 51 300 Western. | 


At Brighton. 
Vermont. Morris Beef Co 238 
Ac Watertown. Swift & Co 136 
A Williamson 26 SS Learned 64 
J Quinlan 10 Sturtevant& 
Fred Savage 1430 Haley 9 
HN Jenne 1 2 JJ Kelly 22 
NH Woodward 17 W H Monroe 20 | 
W FE Hayden A | Armour & Co — 300 849 | 
AINE DMA Wool AtNED™M& Wool 
Co Co. | 
W A Ricker 80 100 Swift & Co 1248 
MG Flanders 4 50 NEDM& Wool 
PS Atwell 4 140 Co 156 GAO | 
F Ricker 0 100 At Watertown. 
GB Evens 17 W Daniels 90 
RH Prinee 12 Dowd & Keefer 598 


At Brighton. J AHathaway 470 


JS Henry 20 «40 


Live Stock Exports. 

With shipments moderate from the States, the 
effect upon the foreign market in cattle shows a 
tirmness in prices, with sales at London at 12}@ 
Lie, d. w., at Liverpool 124@134c. The figures 
atthe latter port the same as last week. The 
total from here for the week, 2170 cattle, 2695 
sheep and 55 horses. 

Shipments and Destinations—On steamer Phila- 
delphia, for Liverpool, 301 cattle and 1248 sheep, 
by Swift & Co.; 201 cattle by Morris Beef Com- 
pany; 12 horses by E. Snow; on steamer Ultonia 
for Liverpool, 200 cattle by Morris Beef Company: 
5 State and 308 Canada cattle by J. A. Hathaway; 
on steamer Kingstonian for London, 300 cattle, 
S49 sheep, by Armour & Co.; on steamer Turco- 
man for Liverpuvol, 199 eattle by Morris Beef 
Company, 200 State and 169 Canada cattle by J. A. 
Hathaway, 598 sheep by Dowd & Keefer; on 
steamer Sardinian, for Glasgow, 95 cattle by J. 
Hathaway, 90 do. by W. Daniels, 72 Canada 
tle by D. J. Monroe, 

Horse Business. 

e inarket has been in fair condition all 

“!) the month. The supply has not been 

. which has helped disposals. There is a 

f fine horses for business and drive, and it 





icult toascertain when an improvement in 
this line will be felt. At Moses Colman & Sons’ 
sale stable quite a week’s trade, selling 80 lead, 
liostly trom $40a@115. Good prices paid for 
Hicely matehed pairs. At A. W. Davis’ North- 


aluptou-street sale stable fine horses for speed, 
coach, family and saddle at $100@500. At Cava- 
Haugh Bros.’ sale stable sold 2 carloads of busi- 
less horses, of 120041500 ths, at $100@200; a slow 
Week. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable sold 
“) head of Western horses, of 1000@1600 tbs, at 
31007210, not many over $175; one fine pair, of 
100 ths, at $442.50 at auction. The usual trade 
at Welch & Hall Co.’s sale stable. 
Union Yards, Watertown. 
liuesday—Stock trains arrived early, and the 


trade on cattle was on the line of beef cows, slim 
stock and steers. J. S. Henry sold 2 beef cows 
slim at Weak rates. A. Williamson sold 2 ordi- 
ary cows of 750 tbs, at 2c. W. F. Wallace a 
Variety of beef cows within the range of 34@7c. 


J. A. Hathaway sold 25 steers of 1550 ths, at 6}¢; 
sh 11525 ths, at 64e; 10 do., of 1500 ths, at 6c; 
11475 ths, at Se; 40 eattle, of 1450 ths, at 54c. 
Milch Cows. 
s ators were at hand, buying up the better 
| s47455; common to fair grades worth 


Fat Hogs. 
xe noticed on Western at 62 6%¢, Ll. w., 
hogs Le easier, 7he, d. w. 





Sheep Houses. 
set better supplied than last week, 
ocks were of extra quality, especially | 
Ss. Henry’s own feeding were of the 
and W. A. Bardwell brought in the 
Lumentof spring lambs of the season, | 
ths each. General prices a shade 
a week ago. W. F. Wallace sold 
vad sheep and lambs, the lambs better | 
| some sheep 3a 44e. 
Veal Calves. 
usher, with sales at 7}¢ for good slaugh- 
Many of arrivals run to slim lots, 
lealers at about the price of the skins 
,» calves, 130 pounds, at 7jc. N. H. 
sold 145-th calves at 7}¢, with sales at 


Live Peultry. 
by the crate as to quality. 

Proves of Veal Calves. 

‘tarris & Fellows, 75; M. D. Holt & Son, 
1 & Hanson, 20; W. A. Gleason, 16; 
10; 4. M. Lowe, 40; Libby Bros., 30; 
A.D. Kilby, 13. 
shire—W. Gordon, 10; A. C. Foss, 8; 
\. F. Jones & Co., 28; Breck & Wood, 
il ace, 102, 

A. Williamson, 11; J. Quinlan, 3; F. 

il, N. Jenne, 6; N. H. Woodward, 5; 

he 1,7; E.J. Duval, 12; W. A. Ricker, 

‘ders,40; F. 8. Atwood, 20; F. Ricker, | 

rV, OS, 

\ts—J.S. Henry, 116; W. A. Bard- 

: Forbush, 5; Howe & Nelson, 12; 

Mi, C.D. Lewis, 6; J. P. Day, 38; W. W. 

. \. Walker, 11; R. Connors, 14. 

Brichton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

ards: 1451 cattle, 1009 sheep, 22,303 

d Torcnto, sire of 5in 141b. list. 
Dam, Helen Barry, 18 ths. 7 


ar oz., milked in winter over 40 
tbs. in 24 hours. By Litule 


St 


Extra Good Bull for sale. 
Dropped March 2, 1901. By 


Harry. Second dam, Char- 


lotte Brooks, impoited. For 


Jerseysier i 





Chickens, choice roasting ..............- 15@18 
Chickens, fair to good............ .... ----- 10@14 
Chickens, broilers... .- -uneeincnseeeeeeen 15a20 
Geese, COMMON... .....-.. .--. 2 =. ene 9a10 
e: ONG00 .. . -6. 05-5 besiege ee eeee 12a13 
TID v= fs 55 Sa acces cosh aes Seemann 12a15 
Fowls, extra choice................ -.....- 12a13 
a PANE 00 BOOT |... 6.2). Sans ns ceneccoce 10@11 

| Pigeons, tame, P doz..........-----.------ 5Oa1 25 

Squabs, P doz..........-.... cnie’sbuwowtee 2 a3 00 


4 young, choice.............. .---13}a15 
Ducks, spring........-.------.--..--.....10a14 
Capons, choice large........--.-...------ 16417 

small and medium.......-.-..-- 13.a15 
Chiekens, choice. .........- ee nyRS AEE lla@i4 
Fowls, good to choice..........---------- 10a114 
URN Ws nos wn Sa cca ase ose tee Shoares Ta 
Live Poultry. 
te A EE ET OO EET 10}@11 
Roosters PH th........----------------------- 5a6 
Spring chickens, P fb.......--.------------- 10.a103 


Norchern N. Y., assorted sizes. - --244@25 
Northern N. Y., large tubs..... ---244@ 
Western, asst. spruce tuDs........-...--- 244(@25 
Western, large ash tubs...... atscdawsee 244@ 
Creamery, northern firsts..........------- - 22@24 
' Creamery, western firsts..........--------- 22@24 
Creamery, seconds......-...-.-.----------- 17@20 
Creamery, eastern..............-.-...----- 18@23 
eS A ge eee 21@ 
ee eS OS ne rene ear era 20@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.......--....---- 18@19 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds.........----- 15@17 


| String beans, Southern, p crate.---.----- 


Western iced or frozen— 
Turkeys, com. to good, old....-...-.-.-- 9@12 


Butter. 


NotrE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 

Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.........-....- 244.@25 







West. imitation creamery, small tubs extra 17@ 
West. imitation cr’y, large tubs firsts..... 14@16 









Tuesday—Cattle arrivals not heavy and prices 


with last week. Two weeks ago there was a 
little flurry favorable to the dealer, For common 


sales of working oxen, selling a trifle above the 








Tillage Makes The Big Strawberries. 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1 1902 


hogs, 485 calves, 100 horses; from West, 876 cattle 
849 sheep, 22,220 hogs, 100 horses; Maine, 123 
Cattle, 118 sheep, 38 hogs, 236 .calves. New 
Vermont, 20 
Massachusetts, 
382 cattle, 2 sheep, 45 hogs, 193 calves. Rhode 


Only by constant work and perfect cultiva- 
; tion can you get to market with the kind of 
strawberries that bring top prices. 


Our ‘‘Planet Jr.” 


Twelve Tooth Harrow Cultivator and Pulverizer is 
made to cultivate strawberries, and it does the work 


better than anything else ever built. 


This tool is also 


a splendid thing for cu:tivating all garden crops requiring fine tilth. 


The handy levers adjust width and depth instantly. We will sled 


send you one of our new crtalogues for 1902. 
line, and is profusely illustrated. 


It deecribes our fu 
Tells about the Seed Drills, 


Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Harrows. Two-Horse Culti- - 
vaturs, Sugar Beet Seeders, Cultivatois, etc. Write at once. We 
print hundreds of thousands of C.t.u‘ogues, but they go fast. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO, B.: 1107-P, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Two Gold LJeua 


ng 


i 





at Faris Cxposition; Highest Award, 


Pa TIN e* 








Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, $4.00 5.00. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.10@4.00. 

Winter patents, $4.25.44.75. 

Winter. clear and straight, $3.35@4.60. 

Corn Meal.—The market is steady at $1 35@ 


@4 25 p bbl. 

Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet,with 

the market quoted at $3 00@4 50 p bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted lower,$5 00.@5 15 P bbl. for 

rolled, and $5 40.@5 55 for cut and ground. 

Bye Flowur.—The market is quoted at $3 10@ 

375 Pp bbl. 

Cora.— Demand is quiet, with prices lower. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 69v. 

No. 3, yellow, 68%e. 

New yellow for shipment, 68tc. 

@Oats.— Quiet and lower. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 54@544c. 

No. 2 clipped white, 524c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 504.a51c. 

Millfeed.—The market is lower for all 

kinds. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $24 00. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $24 50@25 5u. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $22 00. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $22 00. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 50. 

: - rpaiiaeaad market is steady with trade ruling 

dull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 6572c. 

State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 

Western grades, 70a 75c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 

60@76c for No.2 6-rowed State, and 45@60c for 

No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley. 55@65¢. 
Bye.— Quiet, $3.05@3.60 Pp bbl, 55¢ p bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 


| Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......--- 18a1s3 
= ~ | Re 19420 
s SN MOL ooh cu. ccokenka what 214.422 
bes “ &blood = *‘ a 2 ss pts cut a @ a 
- TRS Scena cera ee 2la 
Fine delaine, Ohio._........--- se ket nee 28.429 
“ i: | Ser 26a 
Washed fleece... .-..-. lid cha raat 20.427 





TUBERCULOSIS.—W. B. D., Williston, Vt.: In 
answer to your inquiry we will only say at present 
that we have no faith in the tuberculin test. That 
we think as much reaction as you say animals 
have been'condemned upon, of 16-10 per cent., 
could be obtained from an injection of the purest 
of distilled water, and possibly from the mere 
prick of the needle at a sensitive point, and that 
the slaughter of nearly one thousand cows 
in a town of 1100 inhabitants shows either 
a tuberculosis condition or a lack of care 
of the animals that should have attracted 
the attention of the Board of Health or the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
(if you have one in your State) years ago. When 
the examiners at the State Laboratory report, 
after examination, “no trace of tuberculosis 
found,” the owner of the animal killed should 
have legal cause of action against the 
parties ordering its slaughter, and, if neces- 
sary, the other farmers should help to raise 
a fund to prosecute the case, even if the 
governor is at the head of the commission. 
There are milk producers in this State and in 
other States who have their cows tested 
several times a year as an advertisement, know- 
ing that after the first test there will be no re- 
action at any other test within two months, and 
perhaps not within three. months. Many also 
know that the animals that have the disease in 
| the worst form do not show any reaction under 
the test. We consider this tuberculin test the 
worst traud that ever was perpetrated against 
the farmer, and as bad for the milk consumer 
as the farmer, because it hinders the use for 
i fants of the food that should be next in 
importance and value for infants to the moth 
er’s milk. It has furnished employment and 
liberal compensation to a lot of so-called veter- 
inarians, but we have never seen a graduate of 
any veterinary college that had a fair living prac- 
tice that had full faith in the tuberculin test. 
There are two facts that should be taken into 
consideration. According to the advocates o 
the test the number of cows that have the disease 
are on the increase each year. According to re- 
ports of Boards of Health the number of persons 
who have it are growing less each decade, and it 
is most prevalent where the consumption of milk 
is the least. 








~>- 
MAINE POTATO CROP. 


A report from Aroostook County in the Bangor 
Commercial says that the best varieties of pota- 





* ladle firsts and extras......---------- 13@15 

PO 5 bwin 5 ccs enSumevnctsacucuneemene 14a19 

Boxes— 

Extra northern creamery..-.-...----------- 25.4254 

Extra western creamery..-..--.------------- a 

BORAT UII s «550 odo n st sncccesenesnn-csuns 22a 

Common to good....-.--..--..-----.------- 16.420 

Trunk butter in 4 or 4-Ib prints......------ 

Extra northern creamery.--..------------- 25 a 254 

Extra northern dairy......- .------------- 22423 

COMMON 10 BOO... . «2.222622 ccsccccossens 16.a@20 

Extra Western creamery... .--.-.------.---- a 

Cheese. 

New York, twins,extra new P tb...------ 11@11} 

- A TERE OD. ... - 262. e cece 0505-5 94.105 

” a DOIN co ouccececcsseosacens 8a9 
Vt. twins extra P tb.......---.------------ Walls 
. \) eee 94.2104 | 
“ geconds P Ib.......-.--.-- ---+ ---200- 8@9 

New Ohio Flats, extra....--------------- 9a10 

Western twins, extra......--------------- 10}.@11 

Western fair to good......--------------- 9a10 

Eg2s. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, p doz 

Eastern choice fresh-.--...------ : 

Eastern fair to good.....------- 

Michigan fancy fresh .-..-..--------------- 28a 

Vt. and N. H. choice fresh. ....------------ 28a 

Western fair to good....-..-------.------- 24.026 

Western selected, fresh....-.-.----------- 27.428 

Refrigerator ....-.-.--------------------- -- 20@24 

Potatoes. 

Aroostook, Hebron, P bu...---..-------- 80.@83 
ne Green Mountain, p bu-...--- 82.485 
uz ee ee Oe 
Dakota Red..--------- - 73.@78 
ia P. E. I. Chenangoes..--.. ---- 68a70 
sas Scotch Magnums 168-Ib sack 2 00@z 10 

York State (Green Mountain) p bu..-- 75a80 | 

Green Vegetables. | 

Bete OP WI sian ou ose s soe e se wae a ainn-aes a | 

Cations alia, P bbl......-.---.------- 10041 25 

Carrots, P bu .-.-------------------------- Se | 

oo 


2 
o 
= ( 
RAS ( 
uw 
~ 
=x 


Parenips.....-...----.--- uduaemeweseandee 
Lettuce, P long box..--- At saat ors tee 


Cucumbers, P 100... -------.----------- 12 00@15 00 | 
Onions, Western Mass. P bbl..-------- -- 3 00a3 75 | 
id Natives, p bu.....--------------- 1 30.a1 50 | 
ya Spanish, P erate...--.--.- - ---- 3 we | 
s Bermuda p crate. -.----------- -2 a2 65 | 


Parsley, P DU -..----------------+----2°-4 
Radishes, P d0z-....---------------------+ an 
Squash, Hubbard, p ton... .-------- ...55 00.250 00 | 


anion 3 00a 
* y e 4 
Marrow,t 5 0007 00 


Spinach, Baltimore, P UbI.-------------- 










“ Norfolk, p bbl.....-...---------3 0a 
Spmach, Pp box...--.--.------------------- a1 00 | 
Turnips, flat. Pp DOX .--...----------------- 40.450 1 
Turnips, yee Pp at stpeaakaaueeee = 80 | 

toes, hothouse, Sos wowncmle wales ee. 
ae wie Fla., P crate..-..------------ 25043 50 | 
Domestic Green Fruit. | 

i | 

Apples, King..--.------------------------- 4 505 50 | 

Ph. Bet Davis 2 ee et a yaleoee 3 504 00 | 

$0 BV. cs. .-- des -sen cores osccenses 4 (a5 00 

€ Baldwins MU Bien <snoesnséso=ses 4005 00 | 

«Greening, No. 1.---------------- 3 75a4 25 | 

« Talman Sweet..........- suoraee 2 5ia3 50 

i Baldwin and Greening, No. 2--. 3 25.a3 75 

ra Other No. 2..-.-.------.---------- 2 oe 
Pears, th bush....------------------------ 2 Wa3 00, 

Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows all weights.-.-.--.---------- Gast 
WG... cosucvesenewcesccsesevssessoncessese ae 
Hides, south, light green salted......-.--- tke 
“ ee dry BG. cnescansnnnseaseese 14@14} 
% «468 galted....-.-------------- 12@12h 
“buff, * aos we eecee see eeec teres eg 
“ “ salte ee Se @ 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.....----------- 1 10@1 55 

" over weights, euch.....--------- 1 —, 
Deacon and dairy skins....-------------- po tan | 
Lambskins each, country..-------------- aba | 
Country Pelts, each.....-.--------------- 0 

Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice-.....------------------ ag 7} 
Evaporated, prime. ...------------------- tae 
sun-dried, as to quality.....-.------------ @ 
Grass Seeds. 

i F stern, choice 3 35@3 45 
Timothy, oon Wesee : tha ‘ 
Clover tb me 012 
Red Top. Western, P 50 th sack....------2 = 

« “fancy recleaned, P tb..--------- 10@ 

Beans. 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P.---.-------- -----1 85@ 
Pea screened.....-. Te eaak aise oka 1 ool 35 
Pea seconds........-------2---------**"°"7 ha, 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P @ 
Pea Cal. small white......--------------- 
Pea foreign........-------------------707"" 
Mediums, choice hand-picked -. -- --- 
Mediums, screened.......-------------+-- 
Mediums, foreign........---------------+- 





toes there are selling at $180 to $2a barrel, and 
three or four hundred farmers a day unload 


| their teams of twenty to twenty-five barrels ata 


load at the potato warehouse on the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad and get the money for them, 
One farmer summed up the situation in this way: 
He raised one thousand bushels of potatoes and 
800 bushels of oats, and had already sold about 
half his crop. Was now bringing in twenty-eight 
barrels aday at $1.90 abarrel. In 1896 they 
sold their potatoes for twenty-five to thirty 
cents {a barrel at this time of year, and he 
had to bring twenty barrels of potatoes to pay 
for a barrel of flour; now 23 barrels pays for the 
flour. Then it took three barrels of potatoes to 
buy a pound of tea and two barrels to get a 
pound of tobacco. Now one barrel will pay for 


| three pounds of tea, or four pounds of tobacco. 


Then money tv loan was from eight to fifteen per 
ceyt. a year, now he can hire all he wants at five 
to six per cent. In 1896 he sold his oats at eigh- 
teen cents a bushel, and had to burn his straw 
because there was no market for it. This year 
he gets fifty cents a bushel for the oats, and can 
sell bis straw readily at $8 per ton. And he is but 


| one of the many who have been able to pay all 


their debts and put by money this year. 
ADAPT FRUIT TO THE LOCALITY. 


We notice in our reports of the fruit trade and 
the apple export trade that “ Western” Ben 
Davis are usually specified as bringing the high- 
est prices paid for that variety, while “Maine” 
Baldwins rank above Baldwins from any other 
section. Now Ben Davis are grown in Maine, 
aud Baldwins in some of the Western sections, 
but they do not attain the highest degree of ex- 
cellence in either case. We would advise Eastern 
farmers to stand by the old sorts that have done 
so well by them when they bave been well cared 
or. The Baldwin, Rhode Island - Greening, 
Snow, Jonathan and Sutton’s Beauty are al 
ways in demand, and grow well in alt 
the northeastern States. Sofor early fruit 
do the Red Astrachan and Gravenstein. 
In some soils King and Newtown Pippin 
thrive, but not in all, the latter doing better in 
the Middle States. They are all good enough 
for table use, sell well, aud when sold the buyer 
has an appetite for more just like them. Let the 
Southern and lower Middle West have a 
monopoly of the Ben Davis, the Black Twig and 
the Arkansas Black if they wish. Let the Rus- 
sian varieties go to the far North, where they 
cannot grow a decent apple, if there is such a 
place, and let some hundreds of other varieties go 
where the wood may serve as fuel, and then 
give more care to pruning, fertilizing, thinning 
and spraying what are lett, and get more profit 
from less labor 


Straw, tangled rye..........2. 2.2.2.2... 11 00@12 00 


Yellow eyes, extra.._......:...\........-- 2 30@2 35 
the opening was favorable. The traders were | Yellow po ong SOCOTIAB 60 ois ics ck. ce weed ina? 25 
anxious to obtain a good line of cows satisfactory | Red Kidhey...........00520 2202200002002. 2 10@2 30 
to the buyer. Common cows in light demana. Lima beans dried, P tb................--- 6a 
H. oa Lowe sold 1 choice cow at $55; 1 extra Hay and Straw. 
grade cow $45; 1 cow at $35. W. Cullen sold 16 Ilay pri a 
f te Be pra ETL TT ee 8 00 
head, the very top of their arrival, at $55@60. ay PNO. Die RODD. apts ddisks cuba adnan 1H ooni6 50 
ce & Hanson, 7 cows, from $35@50. E.R.| ‘“ “2 * a 
‘oye sold 2 fancy cows, $504 »; 0) es tes Spa eee 11 00.@12 00 
y » $50@60; 1 at $30. “ fine choice............. 12 00.a13 50 
Veal Calves. ‘t pe rina mixed P ton........... 12 00.@14 00 
’ chee 4 clover, P ton...............-. 11 00@13 00 
Ch he movement for calves was active and com- “ swale, 3 in. es 8 00a 9 00 
manded as high as 7}e for likely lots. W. Gordon | Straw, POAMNG FG. oon once onccccacden 15 50@16 50 | 
sold 115-Ib calves at 7c. E. R. Foye, 10 calves, | Straw, oat, per ton. ............2...---.- 8 50:@ 9 50 


137 p bag, and $2 75.@2 80 P bbl; granulated $3 10 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want ent is established to allow 
the sale and st Does Stock, Seeds 





one cent per word only, including name, address or 


Pty Sp Oak MED Mle TH b= 14 00@15 00 | initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 


For SALE—Fifty pairs of good homing pigeons, tifty 
cents a pair, has too many; also good bay horse, 

nine years old this spring, good roadster, weight 1200 

poser entle, Wg 8150, cheap. BOX 431, Warren, 
ristol County. R. I. 











ANTED—A practical working farmer, married, 
who can take hold of 35 acres of arable land and 
raise hay aud other crops, look after cattle and man- 
age the same for joint account. House conveniences 
all ready, land now tilled for hay, suitable for devel- 


good manager not afraid of work. Address with’ ex- 
| perience and credentials BOX 105, Rowayton, Ct. 

| ED 
! ANTED— Married man with experience to work on 
| farm. Must be good mllker and teamster. Tene- 
| ment, four rooms. Preference to nearest. FRANK 
| COBURN, Wakefield, Mass. * 





ANTED—A respectable girl for cooking, washing 
5 and ironing. Private familv of five persons. 
Wages ® per week. JOHN D. HASS, Box 146, West 
Stockbridge, Mass. 





WANTED — Married man on farm, good milker, no 
liquo. or smoking. wife to work a little, tene- 

er tarerence. No echildren., D. E. TAYLOR, Dud- 
y, Masa. 





or SALE—Retail milk route of some sixty > 
5 4 


tomers in suburbs of Boston. Address G. H. 
OX 2314, Boston, Mass. 





AMMOTH Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 pounds at ma 
turity. Great winter layers. . 8S. HAWK, 
Mechanicsburg, 0. > 





ORKING farmer of experience and good habits; 
will have cliarge of place occupied by owner only 
portion of year ; first-class references required; yood 
care of stock and good garden essential: no liquor or 
protantty allowed: separate house for farmer’s fam- 
ly; applv in own handwriting. stating age and fam- 
ily. Address BOX 1462, Providence, R. I 


ELP WANTED—March 1. young man on milk farm, 

good milker and teamster; no liquor or profanity; 
820 per month; good home for right man; permanent 
ylace; references. N. G. BIGELOW, Lunenburg, 
Mass. 





ANTED-—Big, active boy 14 or 16, general work: or 
temperate man liking work, with plenty of * get 
there’ in him. CREAMERY, South Britain, Ct 





ANTED— Married man to work on poultry and 
fruit farm: must be able and willing to work. R. 
G. BUFFIN TON, Fall River, Mass. 


eral housework; give references; write particu- 
lars. F. W. KELLOGG, Benson, Vt. 


ANTED--A buttermaker by the Windham County 
Creamery Association. Address E. C. STILES, 
Secretary, Newfane, Vt. 


want good young man to work in sawmill; oe or 
drive horse team. E. M. PURDY, Wilton, N. H. 





AN and wife and single man wanted on farm. 
CHARLES D. SAGE, North Brookfield, Mass. 





ANTED—Man and wife to work on farm; state 
ages and wages. BIDWELL, Monterey, Mass. 





ANTED—Single man on dairy farm; state wages. 
A. J. PIERPONT, Waterbury, Ct. 


ELIABLE foreman on farm; married. BOX 28, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 





OUNG man. high-school education, returned from 
army. desires situation working with successful 


derstands horses; reasonable waves expected. BOX 
15, Webster, Mass. 


to superintend. Town or city: years of success- 
ful experience; best of references. 
bridge, Mass. 


MERICAN man with wife would like a place 

as foreman of farm; both willing to work and un- 
derstand farming. Address BOX 40, Willimansett, 
Mass. 


OUNG woman, 32, farmer’s daughter. wants house- 


ferred; any distance. BOX 1067, Springfield, Mass. 


ITUATION wanted by young man, 20. in country 
store: good references. FAUST, Box 97, Mans- 
eld Centre. Ct. 


ANTED—Situation farmer, teamster, sawmill man; 
good, reliable man. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 


AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 tbs, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ekls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Ill. 








OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
A. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 2254, 


0* E Webster & Hannum Boue Cutter for exchange. 
oston. 


GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 


barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. KOX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 
management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
tors, brooding, feeding chicks, ete., wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O'CONNELL. Modena. Pa. 


SATFET SL a 





Endorsed by all leading horsemen for side 
lining or pulling horses. Horses afraid of 
electrics perfectly controlled ; for colt breaking 
has no superior. Ask your harness maker 
for it. Price, 3.00. For particulars, address, 


W. T. GIBSON, 


11 Willard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
For Sale by all First Class Harness Dealers 


PEDIGREES 
TABULATED 


In colors suitable for framing, two 
sizes. Stallion cards and catalogues 
compiled. Best of work. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Tabulation blanks 
for sale. 





SAM’L BLAMPIED, 
Capen St., Mattapan, Mass. 


} hange le , etc. 
| also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 


modern dairy (butter) farmer to learn business; un- | 


ANTED—April lor sooner a first-class almshouse | 


opment into paying dairy; am willing to pay salary to | 








JEWETT 
OVERED 











Small crops, unsalable veg- 


etables, result from want of 


Potash. 


Vegetables are especially 


fond of Potash. Write for 
our free pamphlets, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


















MILE TRACK| 


The only place in the world where a 
trainer can work his horses over a first- 
class mile track. all under cover, during 
the winter months. Far superior to any 
other place for developing speed in 
youngsters, and equally as good for 
preparing developed horses for early 
stake engagements. 


MAKES WINTER WORK 


PROFITABLE 


Youngsters maybe brushedand cam- 
paigners jugged every day in winter, 
and the trainer will thus have some- 
thing to show for his winter’s work. 
In the stables are comfortable box 
stalls for 200 horses, with hot and cold 
water, and fires in the main stables. 
Natural gas is in use in all the build- 
ings, and there are covered driveways 
from all the stables to the track. 








| 
| 















geet On farm in village.a woman to do gen- | 








BOX 123, Ux- | 


keeper’s position: likes children; country pre- | 








A FIRST CLASS HALF-MILE OUT 
DOOR TRACK is also an attractive 
feature to Trainers of Half-Mile Track 
Campaigners. 

For horses there is but one charge, 
$5.00 per month for use of box stall 
and use of track. Board may be se- 
cured at the boarding house for $4.00 
per week. Send for illustrated circular 


giving full information. 
Address, 


HENRY C. JEWETT, 
EAST AURORA, N. Y. 








THE 


oston Register 


. AND...) 
BUSINESS 


DIRECTORY | 1902 


THE RED BOOK, 
CONTAINING BOTH AN 
Alphabetical and Classified List 
OF ALL 
Business Houses and the Professions, 


City, Stateand U.S. Officials, Societies, 
Institutions, Etc. 


WITH 
Street Directory and Large Map. 
Sampson, Murdock & Co. 
155 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
716 Pages. Price, $2.00. | 


Mailed Promptly on Receipt of Price. 





CITY OF BOSTON 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 





Office of the Board of Police, ) 
January 25, 1902. § 
The Board of Police for the City of Boston will re- 
ceive applications for Licenses to Sell Intoxicating 
Liquors, under the Public Statutes and amendments 
thereto. 
The fees for Licenses have been fixed at the follow- 
ing rates for the year commencing May 1, 1902, and 
ending April 30, 1903, viz.: 


TO BE DRUNK ON THE PREMISES. 
Innholders____..__....-.-..------.-----.--.-. 82,000.00 
Common Victuallers .__.--...-.-..-..--.-.-- 1,100.00 

For Licenses of the 2d and 3d Ctasses, to Sell 
Malt Liquors, Cider and Light Wines, con- 
taining not more than 15 per centum of Al- 
cohol, to be Drunk on the Premises: 

Common Victuallers __....-.-......--..-.---- 500.00 

For Licenses of the 4th Class, t® Sell All Kinds 
of Liquors, and to Bottle Distilled Liquors, 

Not to be Drunk on the Premises: 





Wholesale Druggists ._.... - an«sdssues Gee 
I okt elie da idlcietadnk sensing ergo eeens 800.00 
A. Wholesale Dealers, issued only in con- 
junction with a Ist Class License ....-... 300.00 | 
B. Wholesale Dealers___- - 1,600.00 | 
Distillers.__.........- --- 1,000.00 | 


For Licenses of the 5th Class, to Sell Malt Liquors, | 
Cider and Light Wines, containing not more than 15 
~~ centum of Alcohol, Not to be Drunk on the 
>remises : 

Bottlers, issued only in conjunction with 
another License._.. ...... -......-..---.- 


Brewers __.......--...-- 2. --0. enn, 1,000.00 
For a License of the 6th Class, to Druggists._. 1.00 
For a Special Club License ____._- ----:----- 300.00 


Licenses CANNOT be Transferred ‘from one 
Person to Another. 


The attention of _all persons interested in the 
granting of Liquor Licenses is especially called to 
these requirements: 


FIRST, TO APPLICANTS. 
Application MUST be made on March Ist. 


SECOND, TO PROTESTERS. 


All protests against the granting of coplieatigns 
must be made tmmediately after publication. The 
Ksoard of Police will disregard any protest, and reject 
applications with changes, whic — have been, 
and through neglect have not been, made as above. In 
acting upon the question of such neglect in making 
protest, the Board will assume that publication in the 
daily papers is sufficient notice to all interested per- 
sons, and all such are now put upon their inquiry. 

ROBERT F. CLARK, ) Board 

CHARLES P. CURTIS, JR., > of 

H. F. ADAMS, § Police. 


Extract from Chapter 100, Revised Laws. 


Sect. 15. If before the expiration of the ten days 
following the publication of the notice,as required 
by the preceding section, the owner of any real estate 
within twenty-five feet of the premises described in 
an application for a License to exercised by a com- 
mon victualler to sell liquors to be drunk on the 
premises notifies the Licensing Board in writing that 

e objects tothe granting of the License, no License 
to sell intoxicating liquors to be drunk on said prem- 
ises shall be granted. 
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} and two. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


| MIDDLESEX, Ss. 


PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law and all other persons inter- 
ested in the estate of KANE MAHONEY, 
otherwise called CAIN MAHONEY, late of 
Holliston, in said County, deceased: 


WHEREAS, John W. Mahoney, the adminis- 


trator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented to said Court his petition for license to 
sell at private sale, in accordance with the offer 
named in said petition, or upon such terms as 
may be adjudged best, the whole of two certain 
parcels of the real estate of said deceased for the 
payment of debts and charges of administration, 
and for other reasons set forth in said petition. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County, 
on the eighteenth day of February, A. D. 1902, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be 
granted. 

_And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each per- 
son interested in the estate fourteen days at 
least betore said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACNUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-third day 
of January, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and two. 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 


WHEREAS, GRACE A. MORAN of Natick, 

_in said County, has presented to said Court 
a petition praying that her name may be changed 
js = of Grace Webb for the reasons therein set 
orth: 

All persons are hereby cited to appear ata Pro 
bate Court,to be held at Cambridge.in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-fifth day of February, 
A. D. 1992, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause,if any they have,why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-ninth day of 
January,in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all perecne interested in the estate of ELIZA 
A. HOBART, late of Brookline, in the County of 
Hillsborough and State of New Hampshire, de- 
ceased, orin the personal property hereinafter 
described, and to the Treasurer and Receiver- 
General of said Commonwealth. 

HEREAS, Nathaniel Hobart, ap ointed ad- 
ministrator of the estate of said deceased, 

by the Probate Court for the County of Hills- 
borough, in the State of New Hampshire, has 
presented to said Court his petition representing 
that as such administrator he is entitled to cer- 
tain personal property situated in said County of 

Middlesex, to wit: Deposit and interest in North 

Middlesex Savings Bank, Ayer, Mass., Book 

No. 2538, and praying that he may be licensed to 

receive or to sell by publie or private sale on 

such terms and to such person or persons as he 
shall think fit,’or otherwise to dispose of and to 
transfer and convey said estate. 

Youare hereby cited to ppear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth day of February, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once in each week, for 
three successive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, a nee published in Boston, 
the last pablication te be one day, at least, before 
said Court, and by delivering a copy of this cita- 
tion to said Treasurer and Receiver-General 
fourteen days, at least, before the said return 
day of said petition. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esq uire, 
First Judge of ssid Court, this fourteenth day of 
January, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of WAT- 
SON B. WEEKS, otherwise called WATSON 
WEEKS, late of Stanstead, in the Province of 
Quebec, deceased, intestate, leaving estate in 
said County. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased, to Louis 

Weeks of said Stanstead, without giving a surety 

on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court, to. be held at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth day of February, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this -eitation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth day of 
January in the year one thousand nine hundred 
Ss. H. FOLSOM, Res ister. 


| Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDiLFSEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors ana all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
THANKFUL R. HAZELTINE, late of Mel- 
rose, in said County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to William H. 

H. Tuttle, of Arlington, in the County of Middle- 

sex, without giving « surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth day of February, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a _ news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 

one day at Jeast before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES . McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day of 
January, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





OTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 
has been duly sppones executrix of the 
will of EMILY B. PERKINS, late of Portland, in 
the State of Maine, deceased, and hastaken upon 
herself that trust by giving bond, and appointing 
Delbert G. Donnocker of Melrose, in the County 
of Middlesex and Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, her agent, as the law directs. 

All J sae having demands upon the estate of 
said deceased are required to exhibit the same, 
and all persons indebted fo said estate are called 
upon to make payment to the subscriber. 

Address, Mary A. Morrill, 314 Exchange street, 


Portland, Me. 
MARy A. MORRILL, Executrix. 
Portland, Me., Jan. 11, 1902. 





IRST-CLASS imported German coach horse for 
sale at a ba n. Black, wt. 1450 tbs, extra 
ne, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight 
seasons, and is a very strong breeder. Call or address 
M. E. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 
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Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
BABY’S SACQUE (KNITTED). 

Required two ounces two-thread English 
Saxony, 2 yards ribbon, 1 pair No. 13 bone 
or rubber needles. ‘ 

Right Front—Cast on 57 stitches and knit 
rib, 3 plain, 3 purl alternately for 30 rows. 

31st row—Slip 1, 2 plain, (*) over, narrow, 
1 plain, repeat from (*) to end of row. 

32d row—All seamed or purled. 

Body—ist row—Slip 1, 1. plain, (*) 
(marrow) three times, (over, 1 plain) 5 
times (over, narrow) 3 times, 1 plain; re- 
peat from (*) and there will be 1 more 
stitch at end of row. 

2d row—All purled. 

3d row—All plain. 

4th row—All purled. 

Repeat these 4 rows, 17 times, which will 
make 18 patterns of shells. 

Next row—Bind off 20 for the neck, and 
knit the remaining 37 stitches forward and 
backward in the pattern for 6 repeats, 
then bind off all. 

Left Front—Cast on 57 stitches and knit 
the same as above, but bind off 20 in the last 
row of the eighteenth shell pattern, and 
continue on the 37th stitch for the shoulder. 

Back—Cast on 90 stitches, knit as di- 
rected for the fronts till you have a straight 
piece of 24 repeats of the pattern, then bind 
of «ll. Sew up the side seams, leaving 
room for the sleeves. 

Sleeves—Cast on 57 stitches. Knit 22 rows 
of ribbing, then knit the thirty-first and 
thirty-second rows the same as the sacque 
fronts, and proceed to the shell pattern, 
working 18 repeats of the pattern, and bind 
off loosely. 

Knit the other sleeve the same. Sew to 
armholes. Crochet a pretty shell down 
fronts and round neck. ‘ 

Run ribbon in sleeves, at neck, above rib 
bing around waist. On front place two rib- 
bon rows. Eva M. NILEs. 

————_—_—_- > 2 _______ 
The Dutch Housewife. 

Quiet,order and system are the prerogatives 
of the Dutch housewife, and these qualities, 
indeed, are characteristic of her country. 
“* Hurry up,” ‘Step lively,”’ are the last 
words one hears as he boards the ship at 
Hoboken, and “Go slowly,” “ Take your 
time,” are the first to greet him in Holland. 

The Holland woman seldom has time for 
outside interests, and for that reason the 
woman’s club does not thrive on Dutch soil. 
She considers that her first duty is to her 
home and family. 

When “mein vrouw’” gives her hearty 
morning greeting, whichisas bracing as a 
tonic, she has already cut the bread in thin 
slices and buttered them for the ‘‘ontbyt ”’ 
(breakfast), and as her family appears she 
draws the eggs witha little net from the 
water kettle. 

No morning newspaper lies before 
**mynheer’s”’ place, unless perchance he is 
fortunate enough to be first on the list of 
subscribers who have clubbed together for 
the purpose. This method insures, usually, 
the arrival of the paper some time during 
the day, probably by noon, but this delay is 
mitigated by the kindly disposed editor, who 
dates his journal one day ahead. The lim- 
ited circulation of a newspaper in Holland 
necessitates a higher charge for it than for 
one in this country. 

After breakfast, if a guest is conversant 

























































































































assist her hostess in washing the breakfast 
dishes. 
used in place of a dishpan, and the fragile 
china is dried on pure Dutch linen. 


wife about on her morning duties. As the 


arm, to the store closet, Betjie, the cook, 
tray of picturesque looking jars, ready to be 
filled for the day’s use. 
is sure to be of white and blue tiles, and to 
have shelves around the four sides of 
the room, all resplendent with white stune 
jars, each of which bears its label of 
** suiker,’’ ‘‘ bruine suiker,’”’ ‘* thee ’’ and 
the like. The old-fashioned brass scales oc- 


before filling the cook’s utensils the careful 
housewife weighs the articles in demand. 
When asked why she did this, in view of 
the fact that a certain amount is sure to fill 


with the etiquette of the country, she will | 


A quaint-looking wooden bowl is | 


t is a delight to follow the Dutch house- | 
good dame goes, with her key basket on her | 
follows in her wake, carrying with her a/| 


The store closet | 


cupy a table in the centre of the room, and | 


woman. A “thee drinken” is not what a 
Yankee woman would mean by a “tea 
drinking.” To the Dutch an invitation to a 
“thee drinken’? means that the guests 
shall arrive about seven o’clock in the 
evening, and that tea shall be served at 
once. Then there will be a game of whist 
or a quadrille, and a supper of cold sausage 
and possibly a pineapple about eleven 
o’clock. Ice cream is used only for formal 
affairs, its excellent quality being excelled 
only by its price. When one goes to a din- 
ner she is expected to fee the maid who 
opens the door for her departure. 

‘“*What is the verval?’”’ (fee) is no un 
usual question to the Holland housewife 
when she is engaging a servant. All ser- 
vants’ fees and the small commissions go 
together into a box kept by the head of the 
house, and atthe end of the year the amount 
s divided among the maid and me: ser- 
vants. At New Year’s the younger gener- 
ation calls upon the older people, without 
regard to sex. 

With a seamstress at twenty-five cents a 
day and a dressmaker at forty cents a 
day, the Holland housewife does not find it 
necessary todo her own dressmaking and 
millinery, but every woman in the coun‘ry 
can mend. Stocking darning in Holland is, 
indeed, an art, the Dutch woman replacing 
the worn part with a stitch unknown in this 
land, which can with difficulty be told from 
the original stitch.—Sunday Tribune. 


Sty. 

The unsightly appearance, not less than 
the pain and discomfort of a sty, gives it its 
bad repute. 

Two conditions, or perhaps more properly 
two phases of the same condition, of the 
eyelid are referred tu as sty. The swelling 
due to an exudation of serum into the lid is 
perhaps more common than that. in which 
the swelling progresses until pus is formed. 

Swelling due to exudation readily occurs 
in the eyelid, both because of ‘its louse, non- 
resistant texture, and also since its position 
isone much exposed to irritating atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

Exposure te damp winds or cold not infre- 
quently results in a swelling of the eyelid. 
This kind of sty often disappears of itself 
after a few hours of discomfort. ' Extract of 
witch hazel is a household remedy well 
suitéd to sty, especially at this stage. Its 
efficacy is heightened by binding a compress 
of linen, or better, of absorbent cotton, wet 
with the liquid, over the eye on going to bed 
and allowing it to remain. ‘ 

Prolonged use of the eyes, as for example, 
reading many hours consecutively, or a like 

time devoted to fine needlework, may deter- 
| minean attack of sty. It is necessary in 
| the light of our present knowledge of pus 
| formation to attribute its occurrence here, 
| as elsewhere, to an infection of germs from 
| without. It is logical to suppose that the 
| necessary infection may be conveyed by 
| rubbing the lids with the fingers or with the 
| doubled fist or knuckles. The causes of 
sty which have been mentioned, overuse, 

for example, are apt to produce itching, 

while the delicate skin covering the lid is ill 
| fitted to receive rude handling. A slight 
| abrasion of the tender cuticle covering the 
| lid is doubtless the source of infection of 
many cases of sty in which an abscess is 
| formed, although the pitted surface which 
| dips inward to: receive the eyelashes like- 
| wise forms a convenient. point of entrance 
| for the pus-producing germs. 
| Gentle bathing of the lids once or twicea 
| day with amildly stringent and antiseptic 
fiuid, like witch hazel, plain or diluted, is an 
excellent measure for the prevention of sty 
| in those whose occupations demand long- 








to experience smarting, stinging and irrita- 
tion of the lids. In some, properly fitted 
glasses constitute an effectual preventive of 
| sty. 


a yellowed surface, warm water compresses 
hasten the rupture of the boil with conse- 
quent relief of pain. More quickly effective 
is lancing of the boil by the physician. 

It is not to be forgotten that underlying 
systemic causes are frequently predisposing 
factors in the production of sty. Such re- 
| quire appropriate tonics or the righting of 
| sluggish conditions.—Youth’s Companion. 
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continued use of the eye, and who are prone | 


When once the swelling has gone on to | 
pus formation, as evidenced by pointing or | 


joyously that the chop she was frying over, 
the kerosene stove danced a merry jig as 
though out of pure sympathy with her, 

Oh, it is a wonderful tonic, is this “ telling 
nice things to people.’”” I have seen it work 
the most surprising results at the most sur- 
prising times. Ihave seen jaded men lift 
their tired heads and square shoulders 
after a hard day’s work at desk or counter 
or bench, and the bright light of hope leap 
intotheir eyes again, from the magical in- 
fluence of a timely, sincere word of praise, 
or that “nice” thing one has heard, or 
thought about them, and remembered to 
tellthem. Ihave seen wives and mothers 
whose faces were faded and worn with the 
weary round of planning, baking, stewing 
and boiling, and the drudgery of count- 
ing the pennies, look up into the faces of 
their husbands at some unaccustomed word 
of praise or tenderness, with the light of 
youth in their eyes and a tremulous feeling 
in their hearts that glorified every duty to 
them. I have seen servants take their 
brooms and sweep more carefully in the cor- 
ners, dust the picture rails and the pictures, 
take up the rugs and give them an honest 
shaking, and then brush away the cobwebs 
that they had noticed hanging for a week at 
least, but had not thought it necessary to 
remove until that happy word had made it a 
pleasure to do so. 

And I myself,—why, I feel to this day the 
glow of strength and hopeful possibilities 
that filled my heart ata word of affectionate 
appreciation from my pastor. He is dead 
now, but often, when tempted to see the 
dark side of life, I recall the tender words of 
encouragement he uttered that day so long 
ago, and hope refuses to be thrust away. 

The really selfish element in telling the 
nice things to people (if one can call it a 
selfish element) is the exquisite happiness 
it brings to one’s self. I can liken it to 
nothing that is earthly, but to everything 
that is heavenly. Try it and see for your 
selves.—Christian Work. 
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Lightening Tedious Tasks. 


I heard a woman say the other evening: 
** When I get rich there is one thing I will 
not do. Iwill wash and do any kind of 
housework, but I will not mend stockings!” 
I watched the process for some time, and 
came to the conclusion that it is not exactly 
calculated to make a person happy to sit for 
an hour or two steadily tucking the thread 
of yarn in and out over a vacant space in a 
stocking. It must become decidedly monot- 
onous after one has had the fortune to go 
the rounds of a family of five or six. 

** But the stockings must be mended? ” 
So it would seem. Of all our wearing ap- 
parel, stockings seem to be fated to swiftest 
destruction. This is especially true of those 
worn by boys and girls—and men folks, 
too—on the farm; so many steps to be taken 
every day, and so much climbing of trees 
and running about among the hriers, bushes 
and thorns on the part of the young folks. 
What wonder that it comes to be quite a tax 
upon the caretaker of the family to keep the 
stockings all in repair. 

What can be done to lighten the burden? 
Well, one good woman I know of has in- 
vented the plan of taking the stockings of 
her son as soon as they are purchased or knit 
and reinforcing them by strong pieces of 
cloth, say, of bed ticking, sewed on the heels 
where the wear is most severe and holes are 
sure tocome first. This prolongs the life of 
| the stocking a long time and greatly lessens 
‘the labor of the mother. Some manufact- 
| urers do something along this line by mak- 
| ing the heel of double thickness. This is a 
| help. Still another firm makes a business 
| of manufacturing and furnishing for tired 
| mothers the feet of stockings in different 
| sizes, to be sewed into the legs of the hose 
| of the little ones, which might otherwise 
| need to bediscarded. Here is a field which 
might be worked far more successfully than 
it now is. 
| After all, use as many devices as possible, 
| there still must be moreor less of this work, 
| calling for the exercise of patience and skill 
| on the part of some one. It seems to me, 
perhaps because I am a man and know little 
| about the matter from practical experience, 
| that if this task could te taken up earlier in 








{ 


| 5 
| the day, when one was not weary trom | 


| doing other kinds of work, it might not be 
| quite so distasteful. I never have thought 
| it just the thing, any way, for the wife and 


again,” and she shook the frying-pan 0 | (enough td tialf fli the baking dish’ yn will use), 


a little gravy or stock, a lump of butter, a slice of 
onion, salt and pepper.. If there is not enougn 
gravy add hot water; dredge in one tablespoonful 
of flour; cover and stew gently. Put this into a 
baking-disb, and cover the top with hot mashed 
potato. Brush over with egg, and place in the 
‘oven long enough to brown the crust... 


- Fashion Motes. 


«*, Many pretty hatpins are being made out of 
those old earrings which. most people are bur- 
dened with and regard only as a superfluity; 
small cameos set in gold, onyx or cornelians only 
require a strong pin attached to them to turn 
them into useful as well as ornamental hatpins. 

a”, A simple but charming coiffure is made of 
black or colored velvet satin-faced ribbon, half 
an inch wide. First make a rosette cluster of 
loops, then measure off a length of velvet which 
will pass from this rosette around the head 
to the right of middle back, and allow about four 
inches more in length. Wire this ribbon under- 
neath through the middle, and when finished 
press it into a small waved line with the fingers. 
Finish otf this end with a tiny bow anda small 
jeweled buckle. Three yards of velvet should be 
ample. 

ate Short skirts of corduroy or velvet in som 
neutral tint, lined with a bright-colored silk of 
which the blouse is made, are the correct thing 
for skating dresses. 

a®, Ostrich .feather boas are as much liked as 
ever, and if bought in a good quality they make a 
very serviceable, if expensive, addition to one’s 
toilette. These always bear the stamp of good 
taste and are the aristocracy of the feather 
family, being much more chic than cocque feath- 
ers or marabout. The latter is combined happily 
with ostrich feathers in one of the newest shapes. 

e*, One of the latest fichus has long stolelike 
ends of netor lace falling from 4 shaped yoke 
piece from the shoulders almost to the hem of the 
dress, and bordered with a deep frill of lace on 
the outer side, while the inner is edged with in- 
sertion or a narrow ruching of ribbon. This 
fichu is not knotted or caught up in any way, but 
it may be attached at the waist, if preferred, by 
pearl-headed or diamond pins. 

e*sJersey-top petticoats are worn with the 
tight-fitting dress skirts now in vogue. These 
petticoats are finished with a plaited silk ruffle, 
edged with a ruching of box-plaited silk, to give 
the necessary fullness at the bottom. 

es Even with furs and coats, the popular white 
tulle necklet is still worn, but the chou no longer 
is at the back, but rests under the chin. This is 
asmart reversion, and pretty faces have quite an 
angelic expression above this illusion rosette, 
which has a way of bringing out the pink-and- 
white tints which nature has laid on. 

a*, Cat-stitching in heavy silk or floss, which is 
seen SO much this season on fancy waists and 
neck pieces, is also effectively applied in trim- 
ming silk petticoats. A handsome model in light 
blue has three rows of this stitching set just 
above the deep accordion-plaited flounce at the 
foot of the skirt. 

a*s Belts still have a prominent place among the 
pretty trifles, and the variety is endless. They 
are made of strands of black velvet ribbon heldin 
place by metal slides, which give them the 
pointed effect in the back. 
belts and belts of handsome gold braid are still 
worn, and so are embroidered silk belts. 

——“__-+ oe _____—__ 


The World Beautiful. 


Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 


In the invisible world there exists many kinds 
of Intelligences, which come into relationship 











the Angels of God ascend and descend, and above 
which stands the Lord Himself. Some of these 


sciousness to man. This occult side of Nature is 
a fact recognized by all religions. 
is filled with living things, invisible to 
fleshly eyes. The invisible worlds interpene- 
trate the visible, and crowds of __intelli- 
gent beings throng round. us on_ every 
side. Some of these are accessible to human 
requests and others are amenable to the 
human wiil. Christianity recognizes the exist- 
| ence of the higher classes of Intelligences under 
| the general name of angels, and teaches that 
| they are ‘ ministering spirits’; but whatis their 
ministry, what the nature of their work, what 
their relationship to human beings?—all that was 
part of the instruction given in the Lesser Mys- 
teries,as the actual communication with them was 
| enjoyed in the Greater, but in modern days these 
| truths have sunk into the background. For the 
| Protestant the ministry of angels is little more 
| than a phrase.”—Anpie Besant. 








{ — 
| Prayer, in its relation to God and the di- 
| vine laws, its practical effect upon the im- 
| mediate events of life, and its power to 
| transform the spiritual self, is one of the 
great problems of the intellectual and the 
scientific as well as of the religious life. 
| One day a prayer seems absolutely and un- 
| doubtedly answered,—the relation between 
the prayer and the fulfilment being too di- | 


Bead-studded elastic | 


| incapable of reading his desigus. 


with man, a veritable Jacob’s ladder, on which | 


' quences which may accrue to them from the 


Intelligences are mighty spiritual Powers, others | 
are exceedingly limited beings, inferior in con- | 
' a new vision of truth or ‘duty, a new range of 
All the world | 









the jar,a Holland woman replied equivo- | Telling ‘‘ Nice ’’ Things. 

cally, ‘‘ Because there is a right way and I know a girl,—in fact, she’s a very dear 

wrong way, and I am doing it the right | friend of mine,—a young, timid, struggling 
ay.’’ _ | artist, whois trying to support herself by 
Possibly it may be the day when the six | her brush. This is not a small thing to ac- 

weeks’ wash comes home. If so, the next | complish, as perhaps many of you know by 

place to be visited is the attic, where the | experience, so my little friend has begun 


| mother to be compelled to spend her even- | rect to admit of classipg it under eoinci- | 
ings this way. Her husband usually rests, | dence, and again the purpose that is madea 

and reads or sleeps in his chair. Why not | continual suppiication perhaps recedes from | 
the tired wife? Or if she must mend the | the realm of the possible to that of the impos- 
stockings then, might not the husband make | sible, and the more fervent the entreaty, the 
the time a little brighter by reading aloud | more absolute and hopeless is the denial. 
or otherwise beguiling the hour? I know | By means of which, it may be, one learns 


all, there is the ever-present, ever-con 
scious life of God Himself, potent and respon 
“sive atevery point of his -realm,—that all-per- 
vading, all-embracing, all-sustaining Life of Love, 
in which we live and move. As naught that can 
give pleasure or pain can touch the human body 
without the sensory nerves carrying the message 
of its impact to the brain centres, so does 
‘every vibration in the universe, Which is His 
body, touch the consciousness ‘of God, and 
draw thence responsive action. Nerve cells, 
nerve threads and muscular fibres may be the 
agents of feeling and moving, but it is the man 
who feels and acts; so may myriads of intel- 
ligences be the agents, but itis God who knows 
and answers. Nothing can be so small as not to 
affect that delicate omnipresent consciousness, 
nothing so vast as to transcend it. 

In the most literal sense we live and move 
and have our being in the realm of spiritual 
forces. “ Our life is had with Christ in 
God.” That assertion is no mere mystic 
phase, but a plain and direct ‘assertion of an 
absolute spiritual truth. Our real life, all 
our significant action, is in the invisible 
realm, and the manifestation in the physical 
sphere is simply results and effects of 
which the processes and causes are all in 
the ethereal world. Prayer, in all its 
many and varied phases, is simply activity 
on the spiritual side, and because of this it 
is the motor of life. It is the key to that 
intense form of energy which is the divine 
life, and its highest development is reached —— 
when the soul asks only for one thing,—the “ ” : ” 
one that includes all others,—that of union rye pom ggg Rtn 8 as a 
with God. which may or may not partly embrace the 

The Dewey, Washington, D. C. sistent calyx. 

Now, in Gaultheria the greater part of t!). 
called berry is made up of the enlarged |i: 
calyx. This does not,as in an apple or | 
actually combine with the pistil, but some 
loosely surrounds it; consequently one can } 
off the flesh from the papery or gritty ovary 

This true wintergreen, in common with 1: 
other plants, like the birches and some ), 
worts, contains the important medicinal prin 
Salicylic aeid, This is contained in the \ 
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Gems of Thought. 


.--Devotion neither stops work nor stops for 
work. 3 : 

.---Humility seeks neither the first place nor 
the last word. 

.---To speak of one’s self is as difficult as 
walking on the tight rope. One requires such 
| wonderful balance and so much circumspection | known volatile oil of wintergreen of the « 
not to fall in so doing..—Mrs. Sidney Lear. stores, considered potent inrheumatism. |: 

.---Never shrink from deep devotion, because | also very largely employed in flavoring cous. 
you fear its trials or its sacrifices. Paul, in mar- | tionery, candies and the like; alsoin impart 
tyrdom, was unspeakably happier than God’s | an agreeable odor to tooth powders. Event 
half-hearted servants.— William R. Huntington. pretty berries have this pleasant aroma and t:-! 

----Society may wear a new face; customs may | and are often found on sale in our markets. 1 
vary; rules and standards, like humdn opinions, | plant has borne other vernacular names be- 
may change. But the soul and its life, man’s re- | wintergreen, as “teaberry,” “checkerbers 

| 











ligious aspirations and his religious activities,— | (this in common with the dainty Mitchella), *)) 
these abide | berry,” “ivory plum ” and “ partridge berry 
----It is but a little time and we shall all keep The range of the plant is very extende:| 
Easter in heaven; yet a little while——and what his been found from Newfoundland to Manito: 
matters a little while of sorrow, of care, toil or | and southward as far as Georgia. Its attendait 
| weariness, hardness and solitude, repentance and | plants, as we think of it, for plants establis!i 11 
striving, temptations and patience? | ferred association, are various groundpieces 
|} ----Wouldst thou bring the world unto God? | clot mosses, and, if it bein a boggy place, «\. 
| Then live near to him thyself. If divine life per- | the gentians and grass of Parnassus. But thei 
| vades thine own soul, everything that touches | it quite often grows under pine trees, where thes: 
| thee will receive the electric spark, though thou | friends would be replaced by the Pyrolas. 
| Mayst be unconscious of being charged therewith. | The members of the genera Pyrola and Chi 
| —L. M. Child.< | aphilaalso bear the name “ wintergreen,” 
| ---- All which happens through the whole world | account of their ever-verdant foliage. 
happens through hope. No husbandman would | Often when one is walking in August in dee; 
| sow a grain of cornif he did not hope it would | dark woods, especially of evergreens, he is sur- 
spring up and bring forth the ear. How much | prised anc delighted by meeting with the wit: 
| more we are helped on by hope in the way of | or pink-tinged waxy flowers of princess pine 
| eternal life!—Martin Luther. | pipsissewa, or shin-leaf. Thelast is a Pyrola 
| ....The issues are with God, and his servants | the others are Chimaphilas. The spotted wit: 
| know not the word disappointment, for they are | green, which isof the latter genus, is an es)» 
Only this they | cially striking plant. Its blue-green, lance-shiaped 
know, that the slightest hesitation in ebeying | and serrate leaves are beautifully mottled with 
what they believe to be a divine impulse pro- | white along the veins. 
duces a suffering more intense than any conse-| The one-flowered wintergreen, Moveses / 





world.—Laurence Oliphant. 
.---God visits a soul when He brings before it 


Rhode Island. The tortures inflicted by a To: 
quemada cannot make us reveal the spot: it 
held “ in double trust,” as only in secrecy was 
revealed to us. 

This plant 1s increasingly common as we pro- 
ceed northward, and is found in Labrado: 
Oregon. On the mountain it thrives up to ali 


opportunities, a new endowment of force as well 
as insight, at some time to which all that pre- 
cedes has led up, and from which all that follows 
depends in its solemn history. N» divine visita- | 
tion leaves us where it found us, it always leaves | four thousand feet above the sea. It has. wir 

us better or worse, if not better, then certainly in flower. a most delicious odor, and this 
worse.—Henry Parry Liddon. has often guided the explorer toa bed of it. It 

....The happiness of life, the happiness of | loves to nestle among pine needles, shaded !yy thi 
home, the happiness of your past, where isit? | sombre branches, which moan ever of the tar ofl 
You have to look back for it; it is gone, or itis | 0°¢@M. AS there are “ sermons in stones.” s 
going, transient and fleeting, and ina little while | Often is there pregnant text in a flower. | 
it will be no longer. But in the kingdom of God, | ™ere thought of this one suffices always | 
that life, ever new, of body, of mind, of soul, of | Cl! scenes of transcendent beauty. Protess 
home, of happiness, of perfeet identity, of mutual | #4iley, in Journal of Education. 
recognition, of restored bonds, of love perfected | 
and transfigured in the kingdom of the Resurree- | Curtous Facts. 
tion, shall all be changeless and eternal. | —— - 

---- We are all in danger of making a mistake | 
in imagining that the great things are always 
conspicuous things. A young girl cried out, “O 
God! make me anything, so I be not common 
place.” But oftentimes it may be the common. | 
place duties that are most Christ-like. This ser- 
vice begins at home, and consists, perhaps, in 
doing the same thing over and over every day | cent. of all premiums paid. 
through the years. It must never be done for} —- An India rubber tree gatherer in Bra. 
effect, but always in love. What we do to be | erages sixteen pounds of juice daily. 
seen of men or to have human praise ranks not | —lItaly owns the three largest churclies 
with God. | the world—St. Peter’s, Rome, the Duomo, M 

= ——— | and St. Pauls, at Rome. 


Grilliants | ——The Roman Catholic Chureh has tite 
eon 2 | bishops and 2112 priests in England, and 1) 
a | eight bishops and 3290 priests in Ireland. 
— Since the foundation of the Alpine Clut { 
| death rate from mountain accidents has ave! 
| less than four per cent. a year out of five liu: 
} Members. 





— <A bee will carry twice its own weight 
honey or wax. 

—tThe thirty-four biggest estates in Brit 
average 183,000 acres apiece. 

—Champagne has 12.2 per cent. of alcoho! a 
| gooseberry wine 11.8 per cent. 
—Fire losses in England amount to 62 





Not more than I can bear I know 
Thou, dearest Lord, wilt on me lay, 
And I can learn of Thee to go 
Unfearing on my way. 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball. 


| flora, has, so far, been found only in one place i: 












baskets have been hauled by the big wooden 
arm that extends from under the eaves to 
raise heavy or clumsy weights through a 
window into the house, much as safes are 
raised in this country. The linen comes 
home rough dried, and is prepared for the 


self. After dampening the pieces witha 
brush each one is folded with the greatest 
exactness and passed to the maids, two of 
whom are required to push the great rollers 
of the mangle baek and forth. 

As the pieces come from the mangle mein 


somewhat similar toan office letter press. 
The linen remains in the press for at least 


soft as silk. The starched pieces are damp- 
ened and folded ready for the “ strykster ”’ 
who is hired to do that work. The manner 
of ironing sleeves is always interesting to 
an American. An iron bar with a ball on 
one end is used for the purpose, and this is 
heated and twizled about in the sleeve. 

A visit to the linen chest of a Dutch 
housewife is always a delight. It may be 
noticeable that some piles of the snowy 
table and bed linen are tied with blue rib- 
bon and others with pink ribbon. 


The edges of the piles will. be as regular as 
if they had been cut with a knife. 

Oilcloth is often used in Dutch bed- | 
rooms, and after becoming accustomed to it | 
one learns to like its cleanliness. ~It is in- | 
variably revarnished each year. A. rug of 
generous size usually covers the ceritre of | 
the room. | 

Sometimes in the afternoon mein vrou | 
takes her best gown from its tissue-paper | 


American woman thus describes such acall: 
** After the maid had taken our cards and 


at a loss to discover where we had entered 
or where we should make our exit. Just as 
a question had elicited from my companion, 
‘flush, here comes mein vroww,’ madam 
entered; and as she did so it was with diffi- 
culty that I suppressed a scream, for a por- 
tion of the wall, picture and all, moved 
forward to admit her. Imagine, if you are 
able, the whole door papered, no wood show- 
ing at all, and, to complete the deception, a 
picture suspended upon it. I should never 
be able to adapt myself to this weird 
phenomenon.” 

In the matter of social functions there are 
many interesting features to the American 






mangel and the press by the housewife hi r- | 


trouw places them in the press, which is | 


ten days, when it emerges with a finish as | 


| housekeeping in a modest way. She lives 
| in two rooms at the top of a very tall house, 
| and she does her own cooking on a small 
| kerosene stove, but she’s a brave girl, and 
| paints away for dear life. 

| I went to call upon her the other day, and 
took with me a friend of mine who is also 
| an artist, but one who is far along that hill 
| of success which Nan is now so patiently 
| climbing. I had hoped much for Nan from 

| this call, so introduced them with a beating 

| heart. 

| She shook hands cordially enough with 

| Nan, who was trembling with nervousness, 

and seemed graciously interested in her 
work, for she turned over sketches, looked 

| at paintings, and then, with the picture of 

| an old woman’s head in her hand, sat down 

| and talked art all the rest of the afternoon 

| to her heart’s content. I did wish it had 

| been to Nan’s * heart content,’ but one 
| glance at the child’s face told me it was not, 


she would thank him for this little service, 
and be helped by it in more ways than one. 
—New York Tribune. 
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Domestic Hints, 
OYSTERS AU GRATIN. 

Chop fine the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, mix 
with a little salt, pepper, and one ounce of brea¢c 
crumbs. Place ina buttered dish alternate lay 
ers of mixture and oysters, till all is used up, the 
top layer being of bread crumbs dotted thickly 
with butter. Pour a little of the oyster liquor 
and cream if possible over the preparation. 
Cover and bake twenty minutes. 

STUFFED EGGS. 

Boil six eggs hard, cutin half lengthwise, take 

out the yolks and mash them very fine; put aside 








teaspoonfuls of butter, three teaspoonfuls of rich 
cream, a few drops of onion juice, and salt and 
pepper to taste; mix well, fill the whites of eggs, 
rounding the top of each to the size of a whole 
egg. Make a white sauce as follows: Rub a 





| for it was art that was away over her head. 
| Meanwhile there was no word of praise 


heaping tablespoooful of butter into half a table- | 
spoonful of flour, and stir intoit a cup of boiling 


a heaping teaspoonful of it, add to the rest two | Sense. 


a very high spirityal lesson,—that of not 
desiring any specific event or fulfillment,but 
of praying, instead, to be kept in harmony 
with the divine laws, to be enabled to make | 
his life a means of aid and true service to 
others, and to think as little as possible 





I ask not that my course be calm and still; 
No, here too, Lord, be done Thy holy will: 
Yask but for a quiet childlike heart; 


Though thronging cares and restless toil be | 


mine, 
Yet may my heart remain forever Thine; 


; Wasps may often be observed det: 
| from fences, boards or any old wood the | 
| which they afterward manufacture into | 
| mache. 

—The Chinese pen from time immemot 

| been abrush made of some soft hair and > 
paint the curiously formed letters of the ‘ 


about any special conditions for himself. Draw it from earth, and fix it where Thou art. alphabet. 


‘| ** He that loseth his life shall find it,’’ is the 


affirmation of a very deep philosophy ro 
weil as of sacred truth. To entirely eman- | 
cipate one’s mind from thoughts of himself, | 
and tofill it with the inspiration and the 
sweetness and exhilaration of making 4 
life a quest after every good, and an increas- 
ing means for service to humanity, is the 
only way to find it in the truest and largest | 
So, for the most part, the highest 
use of prayer is not toask for the specific | 
gift or event. | 
In a new book just published by that | 


eminent international publisher, John Lane | 


of London and New York,—a book entitled 


‘* Esoline Christianity,”’ by Annie Besant,— | 


—C. J. P. Spitta. 


Faith is a graspiug of Almighty power; 

The hand of man laid on the arm of God; 
The grand and blessed hour 

In which the things, impossible to me, 


Become the possible, O Lord, through Thee. 
—Anna E. Hamiltor. 


Is it the Lord that shuts me in? 
Then I can bear to wait! 
No Place so dark, no place so poor, 
So strong and fast no prisoning door, 
Though walled by grievous fate, 
But out of it goes fair and broad, 
An unseen pathway, straight to God, 
By which I mount to Thee. 
—Susan Coolidge. 
Worship or service.—which? . Ah, that is best 
To which He calls us, be it toil or rest,— 


—From Tomsk to Irkutsk, on the 5i! 
| railway, a distance of 932 miles, there is on 
town deserving the name—Krasnoairs—\\\' 
| population of 28,000. 

— Brine springs flow under the town ©! 
wien, England. They have been there to: 
uries, and were used for the production \ 
long before the Christian era. 

——Greeuland and Iceland have the bet! 
usin the way of trade. Last year we in| 
goods trom those two countries to the \ 

| $82,533 and sold them only $520 worth in ri: 

; ——A French explorer has discovered 
west coast of Africa what he regards as t 

| est people. They are the Pahonins, « 

| tribe, whose main employment is the ador! 
of their persons, chiefly by means of ta! 
Great ingenuity is also exhibited in dress 
hair, which in many eases is arranged | 


If so, it | 
will be explained that each represents com- | look at the repressed hope and longing on 
plete sets, one of which is in use this year | the face of the poor little striving Nan? 
and the other waiting its turn next year. | I was almost ready tocry with disappoint- 


| from her lips, neither any criticism, even Of | milk; when it is smooth and thick put the eggs 
| the kindest, and her comments were of the | nto it carefully, when hot take them out, arrange 
| mildly polite style that is exasperatingly | daintily on a platter, pour the sauce around 
| like the faint praise that condemns. Do you | them, sprinkle the teaspoonful of the yolk re- 


vronder that I felt like shaking her when [| Served over them, garnish with parsley and 
serve. 


SALT MACKEREL CREAMED, . 
Soak the fish over night, wipe dry the next 


there is a chapter on prayer which is one | 
of remarkable illumination. There can be | 
no question but that this book is one of the 

most remarkable works in latter-day litera- 
ture. It is a marvelous presentation of | 
theosophical thought and of Christian phil- | 
osophy. From the first page to the last it | 
holds the reader with its vigor, its crystal | Toward His eternal throne; 


To lapor for Him in life’s busy stir, ishingly elaborate fashion. 

Or seek His feet, a silent worshipper. | —'The bee lives by its tongue, with \ 
—Caroline A. Mason. gan it is able to extract the honey fron 

Now, a bee’s tongue is naturally about « 

| fifth of an inch long. Clever bee-Kev) 

| keeping only those bees with natura 

| tongues, have succeeded in lengtli 

| tongues of a number of bee colonies to t 


The anxious care for naught, 
To God your wants make known; 
And soar on wings of heavenly thought 








morning and broil on a buttered gridiron. Lay it 
| on a hot dish and make the following sauce: One 
‘cup of hot milk thickened with two teaspoonfuls 
of cornstarch rubbed smooth in two teaspoon- 
fuls of butter; add salt, chopped parsley and a 
pinch of pepper; let it stand a few minntes, then 
add one egg well beaten; pour over the fish and 
serve. ' 


ment when we got into the street again. 

‘““Why didn’t you say something nice to 
that child, you miserable woman?” 1 burst 
out at last. She looked at me in unmiti- 
gated astonishment. 

“Say something ‘nice’ to her?’’ she ech- 
oed, her face one’ whole’ exclamation point 
of surprise. ‘* Why, it never entered my 
head to do so. Do you suppose she expected 
me to say anything?’’ 

“But,” Lartfully inquired, with an eye 


CELERY CREAMED. 
Cut the tender white parts ofa stalk of celery | 
into inch lengths and stew until tender in salted 
water. Drain off at least half the water, and add 
one or one anda half cups of rich milk and a lump 
of butter. Thicken slightly with cornstarch dis- 


clearness of argument, and its deep insight | _ $®, though our path is steep, 

into the workings of the human mind in its), A" many a tempest lowers, 

relation to the divine universe. In this | pages own peace our Spirits keep, 
illuminating chapter on prayer .Mrs. Besant | adalat emgcetaetie- p 
notes that it seems almost impossible for | i? Seen, 
the ordinary student to discover the law | _ Take it on trust a little while ; 
according to which a prayer is or is not pro- | Soon shalt thou read the mystery right 
ductive. ‘ And the first thing necessary in | in ho el canals Rig ee. 
seeking to understand this law,” she says, | —John Keble. 
‘igs to analyze prayer itself.”” Mrs. Besant | © 

classifies prayers as (1) those which are for | Rotes and Queries, above its, wild relations, but what 


| Of another hundredth of an inch. It 

| sound much, but it enables those insec!s 
quarter.as much work again in the saine 

—rA single cocoon of the ordinary > 

| will frequently give a double thread 11 

} length. The ancestors of that caterp 

| the Chinese first domesticated them, 

| years ago, could not spin half as 1 

| would make for themselves .@ ©0! 

| blanket. Plenty of good food and 

| have done much to raise the domest 








wrapping and arrays herself for ealling. An | 


disappeared I gazed about the room, utterly 


'to the future, “‘ don’t you think she has 
| talent ?”’ 
‘““Most certainly I do. The head of that 
‘old woman is a gem in itself, and, what is 
| more, I know a man who will buy it at her 
/ own price. I wonder who her model was ??? 
“T don’t know,” I said, abstractedly, for 
| 1 was planning a call upon Nan the very 
next day; “but Iwill ask her.” And I 
wish you could have seen Nan’s face when 
I \carefully repeated the “nice” thing I 
had saved for her. It was the impersona- 
tion of joy itself. 

‘“‘ And to think what a perfect goose I was 
yesterday,” ‘she said, ‘witha happy laugh. 
‘* I actually cried myself to sleep after you 
had gone, and forgot-about my supper. But 
there, I do believe I’ll never be discouraged 














solvedin cold milk. 


through a meat chopper. Soak a level tablespoon | 
of granulated gelatine in a fourth, of a cup of cold | 
chicken liquor. Beat'well the yolks of three eggs, | then we find her saying that for the Protes- oymbens. 
add to them gradually a cup of scalded chicken | tant, the ministry of angels is little more | 
liquor and cook as boiled custard over hot water, | than a phrase, and she adds: 

stirring constantly. Add the soaked gelatine, 
stir until dissolved and strain over the chopped 
chicken. Season to taste with salt and a few 
grains of cayenne. lanes ‘i :. 
chilling and adding whipped cream. Pour into 4 | the desire which ensouls them; he thus creates an in age ot | es. 
chilled border mould and stand aside in acold | army of invisible servants sn paade thesia tes | ge only the leaves become rigid or coriaceous. | ——M. Floresco has communicate: tt 
trate Dg osc peor tay ee As invisible worlds seeking to do his will. Yet, | often, especially in the boggy marshes around | fixed relation between thé quantity of i! 
celery and nut salad. Serve as a salad course. 


definite worldly advantages; (2) those which | | helped them is that the poor spec!) 
‘are for helpin moral and intellectual diffi. _WINTERGREEN.—* Young Correspondent”: | #!Ways been Killed off, and only the | 
' culties, and for spiritual growth and lastly, Quite a large humber of distinct plants bear in | Songest kept. 
| creeds qpihele edmatet fie maaditadion Gn+: ad | aii oes = name of wintergreen. Of | -—Lhe wave. motion of the sea 
: ciot > PSEA e belongs par excellence to the | run an electric-lighted buoy at the mou 

adoration of the Divine Perfection; and Greening or spring wintergreen, Gaultheria pro | river Elbe in the North sea. The least! 
| the water is sufficient to generate U 

This pretty plant of the heath family when in | current, which when not needed pas> 
bloom at once reveais its affiliations by its white, | age batteries. The success in this 

In addition to all these man is himself a con- | heath-like bells. These are peculiarly pure and | the generating electricity by means 0! 
otis thoughts and desires oveate forms of subte | solitary, im the axils of the glosey leaves, ‘The the Bellet that the yowetof, iho Wse~ 
o d rms j y,in the axils o he gloss ” , . > waves 
Follow previousrecipe for | matter, the only life of whichis the thought or | young, tender foliage is of a Am Rececsa ies | ane oon cream tee ~% 


Serve on tiny slices of toast. 


CHICKEN MOUSSE. 
-Foree four ounces of cold cooked ‘chicken 


In habit the plant is creeping. One finds it | emy of Sciences at Paris proofs that t 


again, there are in the world human helpers, who | our New England mountains, in vast beds, made | liver of animals and the color of thei! 
work there in their subtle bodies while their | gay in autumn and vinter by the showy red hair. Animals of dark hair contain lea 
' BEEF PIE WITH POTATO CRUST. physical bodies are sleeping, whose attentive | berries. These are of an opaque, vermilion hue, the amount of iron and: pigments in the + ' 


Into a stewpan put slices of cold roast beef | ear may catch a cry for ,help?_ And to crown and in their construction are very peculiar. In- skin as those of w:.ite hair. 
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The Horse 
° t 
Champion Trotting Stallions as Sires. 
Some of the old-time world’s champion 
trotting. stallions were disappointments as 
sires of speed. They possessed the ability | 
to trot fast, but either lacked the ability to | 
transmit speed, or were not furnished with 
suitable opportunities to do so. Possibly 


the class of mares 


not suitable to produce a nick. Some | 


of these stallions may have been what | 


is termed short-bred. While some of their 
ancestors possessed and transmitted the 
necessary qualities for speed. many, per- 
haps the majority, of the remote ones did 


not. As the progeny often throws back, as it | 


is termed, to some quite remote ancestors, 


the offspring of these trotting stallions may | 


have inherited their qualities from such of 


the ancestors of their sires as belonged to | 


the slow brigade. 
There were exceptions, however. Some of 


the champions not only got speed, but ep- | 
dowed their progeny with ability to trans. | 
mit the necessary qualities to their offspring | 
to enable them to go fast. One of these | 


was Steinway, that in August, 1879, became | 
the champion three-year-old trotter of the 

world, by taking a record of 2.253. Stein- | 
way never lowered his record, but he did | 
what is more to his credit, he proved | 
a suceessful sire of speed, and_ his! 
get are training on, yet his’ inher- 
itance of trotting. instinct was _ far 

inferior to many that proved failures 

in the stud. Hle had a speed inheritance, 

however, derived froma long line of thor- 

oughbred ancestors distinguished by per- 

formances on the running turf. _A_ trotting 

inheritance enables a horse to trot, and a 

pacing inheritance to adopt the pacing gait, 

but unless these are combined with a speed 

inheritance somewhere along the line of 

ancestry, the trotter with the strongest of 

inclinations to stick to the trot will lack the 

ability to trot fast, and the same is true of 

the pacer. 

Steinway was got by Strathmore, a rather 
short-bred son of Rysdyvk’s Hambletonian, 
but a very successful sire and perpetuator 
of speed, particularly through his daugh- | 
ters. Thedam of Steinway was the great 
brood mare Abbess, that also produced Solo 


(2.283). Abbess and Solo (2.28?) were both , 


owned at one time at Highlawn Farm, Lee, 
Mass., though Abbess at that time was 
well advanced in years. She was a 
bloodlike, wiry-looking black mare of me- 
dium size get by the running-bred horse 
Albion, a son of Peters Halcorn. 

The dam of Abbess was by Marshall 
Ney, a son of imported Emancipation, 
and her second dam, according to the 
Breeders’ Trotting Stud Book, was by Ber- 
trand, the son of Sir Archy, which got 
Woodpecker, sire of the famous four-mile 
race horse, Gray Eagle. Bertrand was by 
Sir Areby, and his dam, Mambrina, was 
by Mambrino, sire of imported Mes- 
senger. Albion, the sire of Abbess, was 
by Hathaway’s Halcorn, and the Jatter was 
bp Haleorn, thoroughbred son of Virginian, 
by Sir Archy. Thedam of Albion was by 
Cromwell’s son 6f Bertrand, and his second 
dam by Echo, a son of Rainbow, by im- 
ported Bedford. 

Steinway is the sire of thirteen trotters 
and twenty-two pacers that have taken 
records in 2.30 or better. The fastest of his 
trotters are Our Jack (2.135), Strathway 
(2.19) and Charles Derby (2.20). Among his 
pacersare AKlatawah (2.054), W. Wood (2.07) 
Agitato (2.09), Cricket (2.10), ete. Agitato 
took a record of 2.09}, which is the world’s 
champion pacing record for three-year-old | 
geldings. Klatawah (2.054) made his record | 
as a three-year-old, and it still stands as the 
world’s champion pacing record for three- 
year-old stallions. 

Winfield Stratton (2.13t), whose likeness | 
appears on the first page of this week’s 
BREEDER, is a bay horse and a descendant of 
Steinway. The sire of Winfield Stratton is 
Saraway,a standard-bred trotter. Saraway 
was got by Steinway (2.25%), and his dam is 
the great brood mare Katie G., by Election- 
eer 125. Katie G. is also the dam of Charle 
Derby (2.20), Alatawah (3) (2.055) and 
Steineer (2.29}). The dam of Katie G. and 
second dam of Saraway was Fanny Ma- 
lone, whose sire, Niagara, is of unknown 
breeding, but believed to have been 
a descendant of Mambrino Chief 11. 
The third dam of Saraway was Fanny 
Wickham. She was a thoroughbred. Her 
sire is known as Herald. Saraway’s fourth 
dam was by imported Trustee, his fifth by 
imported Barefvot, his sixth by Sir Archy, 
by imported Diomed, and his seventh by 
Florizel, son of imported Diomed. Saraway 
is a full brother of Alatawah (3) (2.055) and 
Charl:s Derby (2.20). The lat.er is the 
most successful son of Steinway as a sire of 
speed. 

Winfield Stratton (2.134) was foaled in 
1897. His dam is by Wilson’s Blue Bull 75. 
He is the first of the get of Saraway to take 
a record in standard time, and the only one 
to date. He was started in one raceas a 
three-year-old. It was at Denver, Col., 
June 20, 1900, and he won itin straight 


sent to them were | 
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PONCE DE LEON, RACE RECORD 2.13, PREMIER TROTTING STALLION AT DREAMWOLD. 





Ponce de Leon (2.13). 


In ealling to mind the men who had given the 
subject careful study,and were engaged in breed- 
ing trotters from twenty-five to thirty years ago, 
there are a few names that stand out promi- 
nently among the most successtul of trotting- 
horse breeders. Three of these that now occur 


son of imported Diomed. Kosciusko got Wood- 
ford, that sired the great brood mare Woodbine, 
the dam of Wedgewood (2.19) and Woodford 


‘ Mambrino (2.214), both noted for remarkable 


gameness and great endurance. 
Mary Mambrino was bought by the noted trot- 
ting-horse breeders J. C. MeFerran & Son, pro- 





to us are the late Dr. P.S. Talbert of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., the late Hon. Leland Stanford of Cali- 
fornia and Mr. Cicero J. Hamlin of Buffalo. NY. 
Even the youngest of modern turf writers Know 
what success the last two gentleman aftained, 
but as Dr. Talbert bred only in a small way and 


died a number of years ago, there are maty who | 
; Oughbred son of imported Messenger, or at least ; 


do not realize the results that have followed 
from builaing upon the early foundation that he 
laid. 

All three of these gentlemen made the breeding 
of trotters a side issue. Their outside interests 
occupied most of their time. Their ideas in re- 
gard to the proper methods of improving the most 
valuable qualities of trotting stock were very 
similar. They were at variance with the ideas 
that have been expressed by most writers, and 
followed by the majority of breeders during the 
past twenty years, but the results that crowned 
their efforts indicate that their opinions on this 
snbject were pretty nearly right. Among the 
most highly esteemed brood mares that Dr. Tal- 
bert owned were Alma Mater, Jessie Pepper and 
Mary Mambrino. The doctor way paitial to a | 
thoroughbred foundation. These mares had | 
that. | 

Jessie Pepper was by Mambrinv Chief 11. Her | 








heats, taking a record of 2.22}. He appears 
in the Year Book of 1900as Winfred Strat- | 
tonand also as Winifred Stratton. His sire | 


is there given as Saraway, but through some | 
clerical oversight Saraway’s name does not | 
appear among the producing sons of Stein- 
way. 

Winfield Stratton was campaigned very | 
successfully in the West last season. He won 
in straight heats at Denver, Col., June 18, 
1901 ; time, 2.155, 2.154, 2.15}. He won againin 
straight heats at Denver, Col., June 26, 1901; 
time, 2.154, 2.174, 2.16. 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 2, where he scored 
another straight-heat victory in 2.144, 2.144, 
2.144. His next winning race was at Han- 
sonville, Mo., Aug. 24. This, too, was a 
straight-heat race, and the time was 2.21}, 
2.22, 2.253. Four days after winning the above 
race he started at Nevada, Mo. This wason 
the 28th of August. He lost the first heat, 
but took the next ‘three in 2.164, 2.20, 2.20. 
The following week, Sept. 5, he started at 
Higginsville, M-., where he got tirst money 
by winning the first, fourth and fifth heats 
in 2.17}, 2.19, 2.214. His next race was at 
Sidalia, Mo., Sept. 9, and he won it in 
straight heats, time, 2.13}, 2.15}, 2.15. 

Judging from his breeding and what 
he has already shown in his races, Winfield 
Stratton should be a successful money win- 
ner in his class next season, if campaigned. 
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His next race was at | 


dam was by Sidi Hamet, athoroughbred son of 
Virginian, by Sir Archy. and her second dam by | 
Darnaby’s Diomed, a grandson of imported Dio- 
med. Alma Mater and Mary Mambrino were by | 
Mambrino Patchen, whose sire was Mambrine | 
Chief, and whose dam was by Gano, a thorough- | 
bred son of American Felipse. The dam of Alma 
Mater was a thoroughbred daughter of imported | 
Australian. The doctor mated Alma Mater with | 
| George Wilkes several times. Among the foals 
| that she produced by that sire were Alcantara 
| (2.23) and Aleyone (2.27). The doctor also sent 
her to Onward (2.254) and she produced Allan- 
| dorf (2.194). 

The dam of Mary Mambrino was Bell Wagner, 
and Bell Wagner’s sire was Embry’s Wagner, a 
| thoroughbred son of the great four-mile race 
| horse Wagner. Mary Mambrino’s second dam 
|'was by Bellfounder Jr.,and he was by Brown's 
Bellfounder, out of adaughter of Shakspere, a 
son of the thoroughbred Duroc that got Ameri- 
can Eclipse and also got Stockholm’s American 
Star. Brown’s Bellfounder, the sire of Bell- 
founder Jr., was considered the best bred son of 
imported Bellfounder. His dam was Lady All- 
port,and she was by Mambrino,the thoroughbied 
son of imported Messenger, that got Abdallah, 
sire of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian 10, Mambrino 
Paymaster, sire of Mambrino Chief 11. and Al- 
mack, sire of Grinnell’s Champion. Each of these 
three sons of Mambrino sired the founder of a 
trotting tamily. 

The dam of Lady Allport was by Tippoo Sai b 
| and he, tuo, is registered as a thoroughbred son of 

imported Messenger. This gave Brown’s Bell- 
| founder two close crosses of imported Messenger 
| through his dam, and both of these crosses were 
| through strictly running-bred sons of Messenger. 
This Brown’s Bellfounder cross is the only one in 
| the dam of Mary Mambrino that is not rec- 

ognized as thoroughbred. 
| The third dam of Mary Mambrino was Multi- 
| flora, by Monmouth Eclipse. This Monmouth 
| Eclipse was by the noted American Eclipse, and 
out of Honesty. The latter was by imported Ex 
pedition, and her dam, Zelipha, was a thorough 
bred daughter of imported Messenger. This 
Monmouth Eclipse got the dam of that remark- 
ably game race trotter Dick Moore, that trainer 
James Golden drove to a record of 2.224 in a race 
at Mystic Park, Sept. 1, 1880. American Eclipse, 
the sire of Monmouth Eclipse, was by Duroc, 

son of imported Diomed, and his dam was 
Miller’s Danisel, a noted race mare by imported 
Messenger. Mary Mambrino’s fourth dam was 





premier stallion at this farm. - Cuyler was by 
Rysdyk’s Hambletoniau and his dam, Grey Rose, 


was by Harris Hambletuman... The latter’ was | 


got by Bishop's Hambletonian, the best thor- 


hig Mest successful one as a race horse. Among 


fouled in 1875, and Elvira, foaled in 1880. Beatrice 
was never handled and developed for track pur- 
{ poses. When four years old she was mated with 
| Pancoast (2.213), and in 1880 she produced Patron- 
age, the sire of Alix (2.039), the fastest trotting 
mare yet developed. Beatrice also produced 
Patron (2.144) and) Prodigal (2.16), both by Pan- 
Coast (2.213), and both sires of trotters with rec- 
ords of 2.10 or better. 

Elvira was haudled for speed and proved to be 
the fastest trotter of her age that had ever ap- 
peared up to that time. 





world’s champion four-year-old trotting recore. 


The season that Elvira was six years old, which | 


Was in 1886, she was mated with Pancoast (2213). 


She was bought at the closing-out sale by auction | 


of the Glenview Farm stock, Oct. 12-14, 1888, by 


John Overton, and taken to the Hermitage Farm, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Pancoast (2.213) became the property of J. H 
Shults at the same sale for $28,000. Mr. Shults 


also paid $4850 at the same sale for Beatrice, a | 


full sister of Elvira (4) (2.184). The next season 
Elvira produced Ponce de Leon. 
Ponce de Leon is a black stallion standing six- 


prietors of Glenview Stud Farm, Louisville, Ky. | 
| She was put to breeding young and produced a | 
member of foals by.Cuyler, that was then the | 


the foals that Mary Mainbrino produced by | 
Cuyler were two mares, how Known as Beatrice, | 


She took a record of | 
2.184 as a tour-year-old. This was then the | 


sponded othe bell when this three-year-old class 
was called. One of them: was Belle Vara, that 
afterwards trotted to a record of 2.08}. Seven 
hard-fought heats were required to decide 
‘the winner. At the close Ponce de Leon 
stooc .: the summary 1, 1, 2, 2, 2, 5, 3, which 


gave him second money, The time of the winner | 


| in the respective heats was 2.274, 2.264, 2.26}, 2.223, 
2.264, 2.254, 2.28. The third) and fourth heats 
were wou by M Gregor Wilkes, a son of Robert 
McGregor, but Ponce de Leon stood ahead of 
him inthe summary. The race was finally won by 
Conductor, he by Electioneer, out of the famous 
; Sontag Mohawk that produced Sally Benton 
| (2.173), the first four-year-old trotter to beat the 
i record of Elvira, the dam of Ponce de Leon. 
| In the aboverace Ponce de Leon showed that 
| he was as game as the best, and bad plenty of en- 
; durance. He was not started as a four-year-old, 
| but was campaigned very successfully as a five- 
| year-old in 1892. His first start that season was 
; at Columbus, Ind., Aug. 5.in the 2.25 class. The 
| race was won in straight heats by Geneva Wilkes, 
| but Ponce de Leon got second money. The time 
| Was 2.23}, 2.233. 2.249. He started next at Chicago, 
Tll., Aug. 17, 1892, in the 2.25 class. There were 
' eleven starters in this race, and one or them was 
; Conductor, that beat Ponce de Leon as a three- 
year-old. Ponce de Leon won this race in straight 
heats, time, 218, 2.174, 2.174, and Conductor 
finished outside of the money. On Aug. 26, Ponce 
de Leon won the 2.25 trot at Columbus, O., in 
straight heats; time, 2.16), 2.17}, 2.174, and five 
days later,on Aug. 31. he won the 2.24 class at 
Bryan, O., in straight heats; time, 2.20, 2.23, 2.18}. 
One of the starters in this race was Geneva 


\ 
} 
' 
| 


| Wilkes, that beat Ponce de Leon at Columbus, | 


, Ind., three weeks previous to this race. 


— 


still doing $0, told the wanes Pt en sttendes Ata publicsale in New York cit, 
ig-Tipton sale and 100 - ie 

ja ad rg carefully. This gentleman said week Dundee (2.233) brought $550, | 

that he liked the get of Ponce de Leon much mont (2.10) also sold for $550, Charles s 


better on the whole than the get of any other | ner (2.104) for $520, Palatina (2.21) fo, 


| ROSSLER TRACK 


They were of ae size, well proportioned, hand- 
SPEED WAGON 


some, had lenty of substance, the best of 
limbs and feet, and showed just the kind of 
action in thering for which the best of city 
customers are willing to pay good Money as cat- 
riage horses, and add that fer this reasou he 
would rather own Ponce de Leon than any other 
three stallions which were disposed of at that 
sale. He is one of the few stallions that can get 
champion trotters, first-class roadsters and ele- 
gant. carriage horses. 

Our readers are well aware that Ponce de Leon 
(2.13) is now the property of Thomas W. Lawson, 
the well-known successful broker of this city. It 
is well known, too, that Mr. Lawson is the pro- ; 
prietor of Dreamwold, the most complete and | 
ean horse-breeding establishment in the 
world. : ' 








German Peat Moss, now used most extensively | 
in Europe, is imported for stable purposes by C. oust gay 28 40.63 pots As, The Hiehtest a 
{ 3 saced oF (be lnarket, Yor ft 
B. Barrett, Boston. Send to him at once for | eapilintes ataress pare meases. For tu 
descriptive circular. ' 68 & GO Carccll St. Buffalo, 4.) 
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SILVER SPRING STOCK FARM, 


TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 


Refero 2.247, 


FEE $50.00. Send for Catalogue and learn all about him. 


W. R. JANVIER, 365 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 


OH OOOOOO0O OO COSCO OOOOS 
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AGHILLE 


Sire, BINGEN, 2.06 1-4, 


Sire of Admiral Dewey, 3, 2.14, Bingen Jr., 2.13 1-4; 


Dam, STARLIGHT, 2.153, 


By Electioneer 125 ; 


Second Dam, the ex-champion four-year-old mare SALLY 
BENTON, 2.17 3-4, dam of Surpol, 2.10, Starlight, 2.15 3-4, 
Nordica, 2.19 1-2, by Gen. Benton; third dam, the 
great brood mare Sontag [lohawk, dam of eight 
in the list, three of them in the 2.20 list, 
by Mohawk, son of Hambletonian 10. 


WILL MAKE THE SEASON AT $50, with usuat return privitege at 
<<: MARLBORO STOCK FARM, Marlboro, Mass. 
RAAAAAAAAA RAK A RAK AAA KARR 


THE WILLOWS 


The ollowing trotting stallions will stand for service here after Mareh 1, 1902: 


MACKAY WILKES, 


Beautiful seal brown, foaled 1893, stands 15.2 hands, weighs 1050 pounds, good bone and substance, sound, anid 
has trotted a mile in 2.18. Sire, Red Wilkes, one of the very greatest sons of George Wilkes, 2.22; dam. Lady 
Mackay (the dam of Oakland Baron, 2.09}, Lucy R., 2.18}, and Semi Tropic, 2.24), by Silverthreads 18653, son of 
The Moor 870; second dam, Fleetwing (dam of Stamboul, 2.073, and Ruby, 2.199), by Hambletoniar. 0; thir 
dam, Patchen Maid, by George M. Patchen, 2.233. 


TERMS, SEASON $25. 


COL. MOSBY, 


Foa ed April, 190, rich seal brown, very handsome, smoothly turned, sound, best of legs and feet, a fas 
hatural trotter. Sire, Bingen, 2.06}; dam, La Jolla, by Advertiser, 2.15}, son of Electioneer 125; second dam 
Sally Benton (4) 2.179 (dam of Surpal, 2.10, Starlight, 2.159, Nordica, 2.194), by Gen. Benton 1755; third ‘dam. the 
| noted brood mare Sontag Mohawk (dam of Conductor, 2.143, Norhawk, 2.153, and six other trotters with records 
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Usual return privilege allowed. 


| of 2.300r better. Col. Mosby is entered in several rich stakes and will be trained for his engagements. He 
will be permitted to serve a few select mares the season of 1902. 


TERMS, SEASON $50. Usual return privilege allowed. 


Ishall hereafter make Willow Knoll Farm my headquarters for training and the breeding of trotting 
stock. It has all the facilities for a first-class training establishment; a large stable. lighted by electric lights 
and well supplied with roomy, well-ventilated box stalls. High-class horses constantly on hand. Willow 
Knoll Farm is located in Penacook, N. H., about one mile from the station.on the northern division of the 
Boston & Maine R. R., and'six miles from Concord, N. H..and within ten minutes walk of trolley cars that 
run from Concord. All stoek met at depot free of charge. Address , 
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? 263 Sire, RALPH WILKES, 
8 4 2.06 3-4. Dam,ALCONE, 
likely to get extreme speed. FEE $30 


2.28 1-4, by Alcantara. 
H F | FF Second dam, the great brood mare Estabella. 


There is no better combination of Wilkes 
blood in the country and none more 

A most promisi h ’ 
Usual return privilege. Send for catalogue. sielienit aia FEE $50. 
J. S. McELWAIN, Holyoke, Mass. 


Sire, Chimes, 3 years, 
{ 4 2.30 3-4. Dam, Grace Ham- 
| 








lin, by Mambrino King. 





The price paid was $3050 | 





Ponce de Leon started next: at Fort Wayne, | 


short order, time, 2.13, 2.14, 2.154. Two days later | 
at Evansville, Ind., Sept. 28, Ponce de Leon won | 


Ind., Sept. 26, in the 2.17 class. He won there in | SEASON OF 1902 EDG EWOO D FARM a 





- stake for $3540. There were eleven of the best | horsemen of New England and New York with 


. ae « ‘ | Six times as a five-year-old, won second money in 
=e fnat and gene —_- we tae Seeded me eke | the first race that season, and first: money in the | 
mitage Farm, Nashville, feun., in 1887. His sire | other tive. He beat the trotter in his third race 
was Pancoast (2.213), and his dam was Elvira (4) | that defeated him in his first one that season, and 


(2.184), whose breeding has been given above in “ ey - faster oo Se he lost. —o ye 
>. a | himself to be one o le improving kind, for 
full. Pancoast was got by Woodford Mambrino | when he got through he had beaten every horse | 


whose dam, the great brood mare Wvodbine, was | them in much faster time than they trotted when 


by Woodford, a thoroughbred son of Kosciusko, | they won from him. | 
| Pounce de Leon is proving as successful as a sire 


by Sir Arely. " : A | 
, | of speed as he did as a race-winhing trotter. The 

The dam of Pancoast was Bicara, a full sister | first of his get to enter the list was Periwinkle. 

of McCurdy’s Hambletonian (2.264). Bicara was | that took a record of 2.283 in 1393. His 2.30 list 


by Harold, the son of Rysdyk's Hambletonian | now numbers fourteen, and eleveu of them are 
| wotters. He comes from ancestors that have | 


that got the famous trotting champion Maud 8 | : 

z | produced champions. His «am held tie | 
(2.083). The dam of Bicara was Belle, by Mam: | jour-year-old champion trotting record of the | 
brino Chief 11. Belle was the dam of four stallions | world. His sire, Pancoast (2.212), the sire of | 


that have sired standard performers, viz.: Bel- | Ponce . a oy a ed re! Patron (2-142), 
mont 64, McCurdy’s Hambletonian (2.26), Fritz ie aeourd 2194, pho a ae a “Ponce de keen 
and Lucas Brodhead. The dam of Belle and sec- | was a cull sister of the dam of Patron. Pancoast, 
ond dam of Pancoast was by Brown's Bell-! the sire of Ponce de Leon, alse got Patronage, 
founder, he by imported Bellfounder, out of Lady | ps the Nauta tor tialiing maomak. Tee woe A 
: : S ¢ : ares. 
Pe 3H imported Messenger’s noted son, | Ponce de Leon was 4 full sister | of the dam ot 
" | Patronage. ohn Nolan. a wered the 
An extended tabulated pedigree of Ponce de , world’s champion four-year-old trotting record 
Leon will show that his breeding is remarkably | for geldings to 2.08 in 1898, was got by Prodigal 


strong. The foundation blood is chiefly from | _ eed oy yerBg nig bal git gg teen 
imported Messenger, imvorted Diomed and im- | porrow honors from los near relatives. He has 
ported Bellfounder. These three excellent ; won See ue meee, eae - 
straius ar ‘ inte i spe . th.t he can lend some tu the best o hem, «ab 

petits mr gpd Pie yng ciety “4 ma poties ey hen stand at the head of atl of them. In the 
rom surface to bed rock foundation. The Mes- | tirst place he has the honor of holding the fastest 
senger, however, predominates. Few stallions | pecord, 2.13, ever made to high wheels by any son 
have as good a right by inheritance to be fase | or daughter of his sire, Pancoast (2.213). He 
game trotters themselves, and to beget fast, fgg = oe sg a oe Se). sue = 1901. 
game trotters, as Ponce de Leon. He is also the sire of Miss Previous, the fastest 

He was a natural trotter of unusual promise yearling trotter that ever wore harness. 





Eight 


from the first. He was entered in a stake for weet a = hae a coenee to Ba 
ness she trotted a quarter in seconds and an 
foals of 1607, to borretied im 10M, by the Netlenal eighth in 15} seconds, a 2.01 gait. This yearling 


Association of Trotting Horse Breeders. He | },ought $10,300 under the hammer at the late 
was hot started that year, however, as his owners | Fasig-Tipton sale, and that is the world’s cham- 
preferred to keep him over for a much richer | pion price for # yearling filly at an auction sale. 


Thisis not all, however. An expert judge of 
eep-yensand stake. Mie Sksb shart. wan..o6 trotters, high-class roadsters and pot nok horse 


Cleveland, O., Sept. 12, 1890, in a three-year-old | , yentleman who has supplied many of the 











byKosciusko, and he was by sir Archy, the best 








hree-year-old trotters in the country that re-| choice animals during the past ten years, and is 


| an early-closing event for 2.25 trotters. This too 

Was a Slraight-heat race. The time was slow | 
| | 2.24, 2.25, 2.244, because there was nothing im the | 
| teen hands high. Heis a remarkably well pro-; race to make him go faster. This race | 
| portioned, smoothly turned and well-finished | closed Ponce de Leon's career. ‘He _ started | 
| horse, with good bone, plenty of substance and | ouce as a three-year-old, took a_ record of | 
| beautiful trotting action. He is a natural trotter, | 2.254 and got second money. He started | 


(2.214), whose sire was Mambrino Chief 11, aud | ghat ever won a heat from him, and had ‘beaten |, 


12908. RECORD 2.18 1-2. 


Sire of Anniellis Pedlar, 2.18 1-2; Trader, 2.25 1-4; 
Princess of Cedars, 2.23 1-2; Cold Cash, P.» 
2.17 1-2; Oudray, p., 2.16 1-2; Elspeth, p., 
trial 2,12 1.2, 


$50.00 with usual return. 
JOHN H. QUINN, Supt., EDGEWOOD FARM, North Grafton, Worcester Co., Mass. 














.--FORBES FAR‘1.... : 


The Champion Stallion Trotter of v 
--- 1898 and 1899... My 


BINGEN, 2.06: 





Sire of Admiral Dewey, 3, 2.14 1-4, Bingen, Jr., 2.13 3-4, it 

and the phenomenal two-year-old, Todd. wv 

Ww 

Book Now Open. TERMS FOR 1902, $200. + 
A limited number of outside mares will be accepted. Apply early y 


as his book is fast filling up. 
Fee for stallion service due when mare is served. 


99933999 332933333 22332223 2339 3339: 
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